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THE  PRIXCE  BIPERIAL. 


young  Prince  Imperial  must  be  added 
A  to  that  list  of  princes  whose  misfortunes 
have  made  them  famous.  Napoleon  Eu- 
pene  Louis  Jean  Joseph,  the  only  child  of 
Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Eugdnie  Marie  de  Guzman,  was  bom  March 
16,  1856.  His  parents  were  married  some 
three  years  before  the  child  was  born ;  his 
father  was  already  middle-a^ed ;  and  in  his 
case  the  ordinary  motives  which  make  men 


dare  war  atminst  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
French  nation  threw  up  their  caps,  believ¬ 
ing  that,  after  a  brief  and  glorious  cam¬ 
paign,  the  tricolor  would  wave  over  Berlin ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  his  wise  parents,  hav¬ 
ing  decided  that  Lonis  must  now  see  some¬ 
thing  of  real  soldiering,  the  boy  of  fourteen 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  field. 

This  innocent  boy,  who  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  playground,  was  carried  about 


wish  to  perpetuate  their  names  by  means  of 
their  descendants  were  intensified.  The 
owner  of  a  ten-acre  farm  likes  to  think  that 
his  son  will  succeed  him ;  how  much  more 
strongly,  then,  must  the  niler  of  a  great 
nation  desire  that  the  next  inheritor  of  his 
throne  should  be  his  own  orogeny  ! 

In  spite  of  the  aphorism  “  The  Empire  is 
Peace,”  the  old  Napoleonic  military  spirit 
of  France  was  most  efiTcctually  revived 


under  the  Second  Empin’.  The  Emperor 
was  himself  an  amateur  soldier,  espeeially 
fond  of  gunnery.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  onlv  natural  that  this  poor  little  prince 
should  be  dressed  up  like  a  soldier  almost 
as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  and  sedulously 
taught  to  believe  that  soldiering  was  the 
ehief  business  of  an  Emperor. 

On  St.  Swithin’s  Day  lasL  the  father  of 
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from  battle>field  to  battle-field,  surrounded 
by  a  guard  who  secretly  cursed  him  as  an 
encumbrance,  and  kept  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  as  is  proved  by  his  [ 
perpetual  inquiry  when  the  army  would  ‘ 
reach  Berlin. 

During  this  gloom  v  period  we  only  got  an 
occasional  glimpse  oi  nim ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  washes  his  l^ds^  in  the  station- 
master’s  tumbler,  dries  them,  on  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  takes  his  ^at  in  a  humble 
third-class  carriage. 

Then  come  three  days  of  the  utmost  ex¬ 
citement,  in  dramatic  interest  equalling  some 
of  the  most  famous  scenes  of  ’92  and  ’93. 
Louis’s  father,  yesterday  the  ruler  of  mil¬ 
lions,  to-day  a  prisoner  in  Prussian  hands, 
and  to-morrow  dethroned  by  universal  con¬ 
sent  of  France.  Louis’s  mother,  the  arbi- 
tress  of  grace  and  fashion,  escaping  in  a 
common  street  cab,  and  in  danger  of  being 
denounced  by  a  common  street  boy.  Louis 
himself,  alter  a  passage  through  Belgium, 
crossing  the  Straits  on  board  the  Dover 
packet,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  arms  of 
good  old  Mother  Britannia.  It  is  significant 
mat  when  the  Republican  mob  entered  the 
Tuileries  they  found  in  the  Prince  Imperial’s 
chamber  some  leaden  soldiers  and  a  copy¬ 
book. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  POLITICS. 

The  disinterested  student  of  American 
politics  —  such  as  every  voter  at  times 
ought  to  be,  without  regsird  to  party  or 
“  previous  condition  of  servitude,”  as  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  has  it  —  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  changes  now  going  on,  and 
the  still  greater  ones  impending,  by  con¬ 
trasting  the  State  campaigns  in  New  York 
and  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  former  we 
see  nothing  but  the  regulation  pattern  of 
old  partisan  politics,  the  operation  of  mere 
political  machinery,  grinding  out  candidates, 
platforms,  and  policies  by  force  of  party 
profit  alone.  The  people  are  a  forgotten 
factor  in  the  problem,  principle  is  absorbed 
in  interest.  No  great  difference  in  this  re¬ 
spect  appears  between  the  two  parties.  The 
Democrats,  who,  as  if  to  show  that  New  York 
City  was  not  a  sufficiently  striking  monument 
of  the  economy  and  purity  of  their  rule,  have 
been  running  a  Legislature  with  like  suc¬ 
cess,  have  renominated  Governor  Hoffman, 
who  was  indebted  for  his  election  to  a  dis¬ 
play  at  the  polls  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  census,  since  he  had  as  many  votes 
in  some  districts  as  there  are  now  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children.  lie  is  an  aspirant  for 
the  next  Presidency,  and  regards  the  whole 
State  campaign  in  the  light  of  a  ward  cau¬ 
cus.  How,  then,  can  there  be  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  side,  no  matter  what  thou¬ 


sands  of  upright  individual  Democrats  may 
think  or  desire  ? 

In  looking  to  the  Republican  party,  we 
find  ^at  it  is  split  in  two,  under  the  bril¬ 
liant  lead  of  United  States  Senators  Fenton 
apd  ponkling,  who  are  carrying  a  desperate 
fight  over  the  division  of  the  spoils  into 
every  town  and  school  district  of  New  York. 
A  majestic  example  this  to  be  set  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Empire  State  in  the 
highest  deliberative  body  on  earth  1  It  is 
no  wonder  that  a  party  which  endures  such 
a  spectacle  should  be  cautious  and  somewhat 
curious  in  its  choice  of  a  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Greeley  stood  no 
chance  whatever  in  the  nominating  conven¬ 
tion.  He  had  brains,  he  was  honest,  ancl  he 
had  rendered  great  services  —  after  making 
liberal  allowance  for  his  damaging  blunders 
—  to  his  party.  The  machine  threw  him 
out  as  too  Dig  for  its  hopper,  and  produced 
a  pleasant  young  gentleman,  who  had  no 
enemies.  It  is  said  he  will  discuss  the  is¬ 
sues  (!)  of  the  campaign  with  Governor 
Hoffman ;  and  they  are  certainly  well 
matched.  Both  are  fluent  speakers,  cour¬ 
teous  in  their  manners,  of  fair  talent  and  good 
behavior,  —  the  kittens,  in  fact,  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  which  produces  merciless  mousers  and 
the  stealthiest  depredators  of  every  accessi¬ 
ble  cream-pot. 

In  Massachusetts,  which  is  credited  even 
by  its  detractors  with  being  in  the  advance 
in  all  {lolitical  movements,  we  cannot  but 
remark,  in  connection  with  this  same  dis¬ 
play  of  partisanship  gone  to  seed,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  new  elements.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  machine,  as  in  New  York,  is  in  regular 
and  successful  operation.  The  Governor 
which  it  gives  is  so  excellent  a  man  per¬ 
sonally  that  it  is  only  when  we  think  of 
him  as  the  successor  _  of  John  A.  An¬ 
drew,  that  we  can  realize  the  grievous 
fall  made  in  ten  years  from  the  volun¬ 
tary  action  of  the  Republican  massis  to  the 
working  of  Republican  machinery.  The 
Democratic  party  of  Massachusetts  is  but 
little  more  than  a  political  expression,  and 
we  are  not  to  look  to  it  for  any  signal  man¬ 
ifestation  of  public  rirtue,  —  at  least  no  one 
does.  Out  from  both  of  these  old  parties 
have  appeared  two  new  ones,  representing 
important  aims  rather  than  principles,  but 
in  a  manner  and  under  conditions  which  are 
almost  equally  comic  and  pathetic.  ’The 
Labor  Reform  Party,  which  last  year, 
against  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  polled  18,000 
votes,  seeks  a  new  arrangement  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  labor  and  capital,  whereby 
the  average  condition  of  th^  laborer  shall  be 
bettered.  It  is  a  just  motitie,  exceedingly 
imiMirtant;  and  its  feasibility  is  not  to  be 
denied  without  more  conclusive  experiments 
than  the  world  has  thus  far  bad  the  benefit 
of.  And  yet  this  young  party  is  trj  ing  to 
lift  itself  by  its  own  suspenders,  in  an  effort 
to  get  more  of  the  results  of  combined  labor 
and  capital  through  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  and  limiting  the  scope  and  efficiency  of 
capital.  It  puts  this  absurdity  into  the 
shape  of  a  political  dogma,  and^surrounds  it 
with  others  of  a  kindred  chai^tcr.  Next 
we  have  the  temperance  or  Prohibitory 
Party,  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
moral  clement  of  the  State,  and  animated 
with  the  laudable  desire  of  ridding  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  curse  of  intemperance.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  proposes  to  reverse  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  times  toward  enlarging 
the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  and  to  wield  the 
sword  of  law  within  the  domain  of  morality. 
To  complete  the  inconsistency,  both  these 
parties,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  have  nothing 
in  common,  have  united  upon  the  same  can¬ 
didate,  Wendell  Phillips,  a  gentleman  who 
not  only  never  voted  with  either  but  never 
voted  at  all.  Thus  the  great  American 
Protestant  is  made  to  appear  as  the  head  of 
a  Jesuitical  combination.  And  yet  the  pur¬ 
ity  of  his  motives  is  unquestioned,  and  the 
man  has  in  him  the  making  of  a  foreordained 
Gkivernor  of  Massachusetts,  with  no  supe- 
i  rior  before  him  in  talent  or  in  character. 
'These  two  parties,  also,  blind  though  they 
be  and  beset  with  all  manner  of  crudities, 
emboily  a  craving  and  determination  of  the 
American  people  unprovided  for  by  the  old 
parties,  and  which  will  yet  be  developed 
into  practical  success.  At  present  they  are 
but  little  more  than  a  protest  against  the 
degraded  political  machinery  of  the  day. 
But  even  now  they  are  to  be  credited  with 
the  mature  wisdom  of  selecting  the  best 
candidate  at  their  command,  and  they  will 
go  to  the  polls  amid  the  sympathies  of 
thousands  who  cannot  give  them  their 
votes. 


The  reader  will  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  superb  engraving  in  this  week’s  Sup¬ 
plement. 


THE  NOBLE  SIMPLICITY  OF  SIGNA- 
•*”  TUBE. 

"lYriUIOUT  doubt  our  readers  wililhave 
I V  observed  that  of  late  mfr  diplomatic 
envoys  and  other  great  officers  of  State  have 
fallen,  into  the  habit  of  subscribing  them¬ 
selves  to  their  notes  and  despatches  by  their 
surnames  only.  This  has  occurred,  of  course 
through  their  admiration  of  the  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  of  English  patricians ;  and  we  think 
it  is  a  fine  proof  of  the  fact,  mentioned 
concerning  ^lajor  Pendennis,  that  one  may 
associate  with  the  aristocracy  until  one  im¬ 
agines  himself  of  their  quality. 

'The  time  was  when  our  ambassadors 
would  have  signed  their  letters  Daniel  E. 
Sickles,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  J.  L.  Motley, 
and  so  on,  just  as  in  their  day,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams  and  Daniel  Webster 
used  to  write  their  names  in  full.  But  hav¬ 
ing  observed  that  Earl  Russell,  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston  and  the  rest  called  themselves  Rus¬ 
sell,  Palmerston,  etc.,  our  transitory  diplo¬ 
matists  now  write  themselves  Sickles,  Motley, 
and  Washburne,  as  if  their  Christian  names 
were  so  many  titles  of  nobility  which  they 
modestly  left  oflT  like  the  English  lords.  It 
has  not  always  the  finest  effect,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  our  patrician  Secretary  of  State 
laconically  signs  himself  “  Fish,”  as  if  he 
were  the  only  kind  of  fish,  or  were  Duke 
Fish  or  Earl  Fish ;  but  we  wish  to  respect 
any  effort  to  give  a  European  polish  to  our 
manners,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  stand 
in  awe  of  this  noble  simplicity  of  signature. 

It  has  nowhere  impressed  us  so  deeply  as 
in  the  Marquis  of  Washburne’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Jules  Favre,  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Marquis  of  Wash¬ 
burne  there  signs  himself  simply  Washburne, 
just  as  if  he  were  not  a  Marquis  at  all,  or  as 
if  he  had  no  Christian  name.  We  like  it  in 
this  case  because  the  other  party,  being  a  poor 
devil  of  a  French  democrat,  and  not  a  great 
Illinois  noble,  with  ever  so  ma^  descents, 
is  obliged  to  sign  himself  Jules  Favre,  —  as 
fully  as  Alexander  Hamilton  would  have 
done  in  the  like  circumstances.  We  think 
that  when  ho  got  that  letter  of  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Washburne  he  must  have  opened 
his  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Sucker  grandee.  We  hope  he 
did  not  laugh.  In  the  present  condition  of 
French  affairs,  we  cannot  imagine  his  laugh- 


OUR  CENSUS. 


IN  no  national  census  since  the  first  on 
record  —  to  wit,  the  numbering  of  the 
children  of  Israel  by  Moses  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  —  was  it  ever  more  important  that 
accuracy  and  fulness  should  De  combined 
in  the  highest  attainable  degree  than  in  the 
American  census  of  1870.  Between  it  and 
its  last  predecessor  a  great  gulf  was  fixed 
by  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  so  that  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  that  will  in  no  respect  supply  the 
omissions  or  correct  the  mistakes  in  the 
figures  of  this.  'This  census,  too,  completes 
the  history  of  the  war,  by  indexing  the  scars 
it  made  on  the  national  growth,  its  effect  on 
production,  the  distribution  of  population, 
and  the  status  of  political  power.  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  future,  however,  that  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  this  enumeration  becomes  most 
important,  for  with  it  the  Republic  turns 
over  a  new  leaf  in  the  national  history,  as 
momentous  as  the  era  of  1776,  or  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  old  Confederacy  to  the  now 
old  Union.  The  transfer  of  four  millions  of 
beings  from  the  category  of  chattels  to  the 
plane  of  American  citizenship  is  only  one  of 
the  features  of  a  new  epoch,  which,  from  its 
very  beginning,  ought  to  be  accurately  re¬ 
corded  for  future  comparison  and  study, 
This  census,  then,  should  have  had  the  ben- 
efit'of  all  the  improvements  and  8ugge.stions 
to  be  obtained  from  other  countries,  as  well 
as  from  home  experience.  It  is  enough  to 
say  it  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  'The  average 
Congressional  intellect,  indeed,  forbade  us 
to  expect  it  any  more  than  to  expect  Irom 
the  same  source  an  intelligent  report  on  the 
Darwinian  controversy  or  a  remedy  for  the 
potato  rot. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  census  of  1870  being 
confined  to  the  same  old  rut  substantially, 
its  statistics  will  be  regarded  as  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  value.  It  will  have  its  errors,  of 
course,  but  even  their  operation  will  be  so 
limited  as  to  admit  of  corrective  allowance. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  over¬ 
estimate  of  population,  for  the  probability  is 
far  greater  that  a  man  will  be  overlooked 
than  that  another  will  be  counted  twice; 
and  these  errors,  whatever  they  may  be,  will 
not  interfere  with  comparative  inferences 
drawn  from  the  census,  because  they  will 
present  a  general  average  applicable  alike 
to  all  sections  of  the  countiy'  and  all  portions 


of  the  statistics.  We  are  warranted,  more¬ 
over,  in  believing  that  the  present  census 
will  have  a  general  accuracy  never  before 
reached,  because  the  prevailing  advance  in 
intelligence  will  have  improved  both  the 
deputy-marshals  and  the  mass  of  those  to 
whom  they  apply  for  intbnnation. 

Although  the  censai  has  been  completed 
in  but  few  States'of  the  Union;. yet  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  so  far  advancedeand  have  been  so 
promptly  recorded  by  .the  press,  that  we 
think  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  some 
general  conclusions  of  public  interest,  as 
follows:  — 

First,  with  regard  to  the  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  we  must  have 
the  figures  of  the  South  before  a  definite  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  made ;  but  the  statistics  already 
published  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
general  anticipations  hitherto  will  not  be 
realized.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  formed  by  each  community  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  own  numbers,  for  the  aggregate 
of  these  would  give  us  a  national  population 
little  short  of  that  of  China.  But  the  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  of  statisticians,  founded  on  the 
average  rate  of  national  growth,  had  put  the 
iwpulation  of  the  Union  in  18  70  at  42,328,432. 
This  number  certainly  will  not  be  reached. 
A  more  accurate  estimate  is  that  made  some 
months  ago  bv  Dr.  Jarvis,  giving  a  total  of 
39,613,115.  Ihe  probability  is,  that  this 
prediction  is  above  rather  than  below  the 
actual  figures.  This  failure  in  the  rate  of 
national  growth  marks,  of  course,  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  war,  which,  both  in  its  positive 
and  its  negative  effects  on  population,  was 
more  serious  than  most  men  have  been 
willing  to  admit.  It  is  barely  possible,  also, 
that  social  and  moral  changes,  affecting  the 
rate  of  national  increase,  have  come  into 
play,  of  which  we  shall  see  more  hereafter. 

Secondly,  the  dec.ade  just  passed  has  been 
remarkable  for  a  visible  and  general  deter¬ 
mination  of  population  from  the  country  to 
the  cities  and  large  towns.  Everywhere 
the  cities  grow  faster  than  the  rural  districts, 
and  in  some  States  the  former  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  latter.  Take  in  the  East 
New  Hampshire,  where  the  State  as  a 
whole  recedes  in  population,  but  the  cities 
are  growing  well.  Take  in  the  West  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  Chicago  gains  at  the  rate  of  141 

gi!r  cent  for  the  decade,  and  the  rest  of  the 
tate  at  the  rate  of  only  45  per  cent. 
Thirdly,  the  preceding  fact  is  not,  as  has 
been  asserted,  a  proof  of  the  questionable 
attractiveness  of  city  life  to  our  people,  but 
it  is  rather  an  evidence  of  the  immense  in¬ 
fluence  of  railroads  on  the  American  popu¬ 
lation  of  to-<lay;  for  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  the  largest  cities  that  show  the 
greatest  increase,  nor  all  cities  in  anything 
like  a  common  ratio,  but  the  railroad  cities 
and  centres.  The  old  influence  of  superior 
water  communications  has  been  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  rail  communications.  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  for  instance,  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  American  coast ; 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  no  harbor, 
but  a  fine  radiation  of  railway  tracks.  Con¬ 
sequently  Portland  bears  no  comparison 
with  Springfield  in  its  rate  of  growth.  Tlie 
contrast  between  Portsmouth  and  Concord 
in  New  Hampshire,  Salem  and  Worcester 
in  Massachusetts,  would  further  illustrate  a 
general  law  of  extreme  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance. 

Fourthly,  the  continued  transfer  of  politi¬ 
cal  power  from  the  East  to  the  West  is 
most  emphatically  proclaimed  by  the  census 
of  1870.  True,  the  Western  States  have 
not  come  up  in  population  to  the  boasts  of 
their  citizens,  but  their  figures,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  East,  are  decisive  as 
to  the  march  and  location  of  empire.  New 
England  surveys  the  process  with  an 
equable  mind,  for  her  political  power  has 
always  had  a  banyan-lixe  growth,  it  being 
of  little  matter  how  its  original  trunk  floui^ 
ishes  here  so  long  as  its  branches  arc  taking 
root  anew  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Among  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  by 
the  census  we  would  here  specify  only  two. 
First,  it  remains  to  be  seen  from  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  South  to  what  extent  Northern 
emigration  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
war ;  and,  secondly,  since  the  famous  “  war 
of  the  races  ”  docs  not  appear  to  have  fallen 
within  this  decade,  we  are  curious  to  learn 
to  what  degree  the  terrible  wasting  away  of 
the  colored  race,  which  was  predicted  as  one 
of  the  consequences  of  emancipation,  has 
razed  thus  far. 


In  a  small  portion  of  last  week’s  edition 
a  transposition  of  names  occurred  in  the  key 
to  the  View  of  Paris.  I'he  error  was  cor¬ 
rected  after  a  few  copies  had  been  printed. 
This  explanation  is  due  to  those  readers  who 
received  the  earlier  impressions. 


October  16, 1870.] 
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INFANT  PHENOMENA. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  that  city  has  a  son  only  six 
years  old  whose  wonderful  memory  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  manjr  prominent 
persons.  Altough  the  child  is  unable  to 
read  a  line,  he  will  recite  page  after  page 
from  Shakespe.are’s  plays  with  all  the  feel- 
in"  and  dramatic  expression  of  a  veteran 
actor.  And  not  only  does  he  remember  the 
text  of  what  has  been  read  to  him,  but  he 
seems  to  understand  the  meaning  of  even 
the  most  subtile  passages.  The  Times  hears 
with  pleasure  that  this  little  “  wonder  ”  will 
soon  appear  before  the  public,  by  whom  his 
unusual  talents,  etc.,  etc.  For  our  part  we 
think  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  should  step  in  and  save  this  poor 
little  fellow  from  the  disastrous  career  laid 
out  for  him.  If  the  statement  of  the  un¬ 
healthy  activity  of  the  child’s  mind  is  not 
an  exaggeration,  nothing  but  the  most  un¬ 
remitting  care  will  rescue  him  from  a 
blighted  manhood.  Infant  phenomena  pay 
a  merciless  price  for  their  gifts,  mental  or 
physical.  Your  supematurally  bright  infant 
IS  generally  a  dull  boy  and  reaches  his  ma¬ 
jority,  when  he  does  reach  it,  a  physical 
wreck.  Precocious  children  have  been  over¬ 
done  in  this  country;  their  sayings  and  their 
doings  are  the  saddest  things  imaginable,  — 
or  their  sayings  would  be,  if  they  were  not 
almost  always  the  weak  inventions  of  aged, 
immature  minds  catering  to  a  singularly 
innocent  class  of  adult  readers.  Freddy’s 
wise  remark,  which  is  apt  to  be  rather 
blasphemous,  and  Totty’s  naif  interrogation 
displaying  the  symptoms  of  latent  insanity, 
make  poor  reading  for  thoughtful  fathers 
and  mothers.  Yet  this  kind  of  thing  is 
popular  and  has  been  served  up  to  us  in 
monthly  instalments.  The  tortured  little 
acrobat  in  the  circus  is  popular,  and  so  are 
the  musical,  the  mathematical,  and  the  lit¬ 
erary  infant,  and  all  of  them,  it  seems  to  us, 
arc  as  sad  as  sad  can  be.  The  strain  that 
is  usually  brought  to  bear  on  the  mental 
faculties  of  precocious  cliildren  is  as  cruel 
as  it  is  unwise.  A  writer  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Saturday  Review  has  some  admirable 
reflections  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  is 
justly  severe  on  the  parents  or  teachers 
“  who,  from  wanton  carelessness  or  imbecile 
affection,  put  a  pressure  upon  young  natures 
which  they  wore  never  meant  to  bear,  and 
of  which,  in  unexplained  warps  or  twists  of 
disposition,  they  too  often  continue  to  show 
the  marks  through  life.” 


A  CASE  TO  WORK  UP. 

“  ^HE  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  furnish- 
X  os  the  literary  detective  with  a  rare 
miportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  acumen. 
Several  English  critics  are  busyin"  them¬ 
selves  with  the  problematical  fate  of  Edwin 
Drood,  and  suggesting  various  explanations 
of  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance.  Some 
of  the  theories  set  forth  are  very  plausible, 
but  as  no  two  writers  agree  in  their  conclu¬ 
sions  the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  As  Ed¬ 
win  Drood  is  less  likely  to  turn  up  than 
many  another  missing  man,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  threatens  to  be  a  long  one.  One  gen¬ 
tleman  thinks  it  not  difficult  for  the  prac¬ 
tised  novel-reader  to  divine  the  catastrophe 
of  the  story.  Clearly  Jasper  lives  a  double 
life,  —  a  portion  of  it  influenced  by  opium. 
He  loves  his  nephew,  Edwin  Drood,  but  he 
has  a  mad  passion  for  Rosa.  He  plots  to 
get  Edwin  out  of  the  way,  and  to  W  the 
suspicion  of  his  murder  upon  Neville  Land- 
^  less.  To  this  end  he  foments  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  young  men,  —  to  this  end  takes 
moonlit  journeys  through  the  Cathedral 
Crypt  with  Durdles.  In  duo  time  Edwin 
my.steriously  disappears,  immured  by  Jasper. 
Landless  is  suspected,  though  no  evidence 
appears  against  nim.  Rosa  is  wildly  wooed 
by  Jasper,  whom  she  repulses  with  dismay. 
Then  there  appears  in  the  city  of  Cloister- 
ham  an  eccentric  white-haired  gentleman, 
named  Dick  Datchery,  who  describes  him¬ 
self  as  an  idle  dog  living  upon  his  means, 
and  who  takes  lodgings  with  Tope  the  ver¬ 
ger.  This,  says  the  ingenious  writer  whose 
views  wo  are  quoting,  is  ho  other  than  Ed¬ 
win  Drood,  who  has  crept  from  the  ciypt  by 
some  unsuspected  place  of  emergence,  and 
who  comes  back  disguised  to  Cloisterham  to 
wait  and  watch.  The  engraved  cover  of 
the  English  edition  of  the  story  reveals  the 
fact  that  when  Jasper  again  enters  the 
crypt,  expecting  to  see  his  nephew  a  skele¬ 
ton,  he  finds  him  alive.  As  to  the  marriage 
ceremony  prefigimed  on  that  same  engraving, 
we  leave  its  details  to  the  imagination  of 
our  feminine  readers.  Does  Neville  Land¬ 
less  marry  Rosa  ?  It  seems  not  improbable. 
As  to  Helena  Landless,  if  Edwin  Drood  is 


not  good  enough  for  her,  —  why,  there  is 
the  ^verend  Septimus  Crisparkle. 

But  is  the  white-haired  old  gentleman, 
Dick  Datchery,  the  long-lost  Edwin  Drood  ? 
Would  not  that  be  a  rather  cheap  and  im¬ 
probable  piece  of  stage  business  to  introduce 
into  a  novel  of  modern  life  ?  This  Datch¬ 
ery  is,  at  all  events,  a  suspicious  person,  and 
needs  ewlanation.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
Edwin  Drood  as  hard  a  case  to  unravel  as 
can  be,  and  commend  it  to  the  study  of 
those  people  who  write  mildly  rational  let¬ 
ters  to  the  newspapers  on  all  sorts  of  diffi¬ 
cult  subjects. 


ETC. 

*0*  Chicago  is  to  have  a  national  poultry 
exhibition  and  fair  in  November,  and  is 
crowing  over  the  fact. 

One  fifth  of  all  the  iron  made  in  the 
United  States  is  made  from  Lake  Superior 
ore,  and  very  superior  ore  it  is. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  has  been 
fortunately  arrested  as  a  Prussian  spy  and 
unfortunately  released.  Why  could  n’t  they 
have  kept  him  ? 

Toul  having  fallen  into  Prussian 
hands  is  being  thoroughly  fortified  and 
turned  into  one  of  those  edged  Touls  with 
which  the  French  will  find  it  dangerous  to 
meddle. 

***  The  war-correspondent  of  Figaro,  who 
recently  mistook  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Prussian  army  for  a  general  officer  and  gave 
an  entertaining  personal  sketch  of  him,  has 
gracefully  retired  from  the  field. 

*»*  The  London  Court  Journal  says  that 
“  the  position  of  things  n  France  is  at  length 
clear.”  This  is  pleasing  intelligence,  for 
the  impression  was  strong  that  the  state  of 
things  in  France  was  very  much  mixed. 

M.  Emile  de  Girardin  left  Paris  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  only  a  “useless 
mouth.”  He  intends  to  locate  himself  at 
some  safe  point  and  establish  a  new  paper 
to  be  called  “  La  Defense  Nationale  ”  to  be 
published  as  long  as  the  invasion  lasts.  He 
evidently  believes  that  the  pen,  in  his  hands 
at  least,  is  mightier  than  the  mitrailleuse. 

*0*  No  doubt  but  many  a  sensitive  editor 
has  had  his  existence  embittered  and  short¬ 
ened  by  typographical  errors.  We  can  fan¬ 
cy  the  feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  New 
Haven  Register  when  he  says,  as  he  did  say 

recently :  “  In - line  in  the  article  upon 

Yale  College  in  our  last  issue,  for  alum  wa¬ 
ter  read  Alma  Mater.”  We  can  fancy  his 
feelings,  but  we  do  not  fancy  our  own  on 
finding  it  stated  in  our  late  sketch  of  Jules 
Favre  that  that  eminent  gentleman  became 
a  member  of  the  Female  Academy  in  1867. 
French  Academy,  of  course.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  The  types  arc  despots. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  LAGEn-HKER  SALOON  IN  NEW  YORK,  — 
DISCUSSING  THE  WAR. 

ON  page  664  Mr.  Eytinge  gives  a  spirited 
sketch  of  a  New  York  lager-beer  saloon, 
with  its  motley  crowd  of  German  patrons. 
News  has  just  come  of  Gravelotte  or  Sedan, 
and  the  saloon  is  vocal  with  hearty  Teu¬ 
tonic  shouts  over  the  fixish  glory  won  by  the 
fatherland.  The  great  variety  of  faces  and 
expression  indicates  a  close  study  from  na¬ 
ture,  and  any  curious  reader  who  wishes 
to  see  the  more  marked  faces  in  this  sketch, 
can  find  them  by  going  into  the  right  saloon 
in  New  York.  And  there  he  will  find  the 
most  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Germany,  from 
the  noisiest  rough  in  the  crowd  to  the  schol¬ 
arly  gentleman  with  spectacles,  who  is  as 
much  at  home  in  the  loftiest  German  poetry 
and  the  deepest  German  metaphysics,  as  in 
this  social,  noisy,  but  not  riotous  gathering. 
The  German  physiognomy  is  very  marked 
in  this  picture ;  but  near  the  bar  are  two 
Frenchmen,  who  seem  not  to  appreciate  the 
exuberant  cheerfulness  of  the  crowd ;  they 
also  have  probably  just  heard  of  Gravelotte 
or  Sedan,  and  are  inwardly  cursing  the 
spoilers  of  la  belle  France. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  ALLIGATOR. 

On  another  page  we  present  a  picture  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Waud,  of  Lake  Kissinee  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida,  which  may  properly  be  called 
the  home  of  the  alligator,  for  in  its  still 
recesses  arc  the  breeding-places  of  this  rep¬ 
tile.  Here,  selecting  some  muddy  island, 
or  shallow  spit  of  ^composing  shells,  the 
female  lays  her  eggs,  sometimes  as  many  as 
a  hundred  in  a  single  heap,  piling  up  the 
earth  over  successive  layers  of  eggs,  until 
the  whole  forms  a  little  mound.  She  is 


obliged  to  guard  her  eggs  from  many  foes,  I 
of  which  the  unnatural  male  parent  is  one  ' 
of  the  worst.  He  eats  the  eggs  when  he  I 
can  get  at  them,  and  when  they  are  hatched  { 
he  devours  the  little  alligators  remorselessly.  1 
The  bear  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  eggs  [ 
of  alligators,  as  well  as  those  of  turtles. 

'The  home  of  the  alligator  is  surrounded 
with  trees  and  plants  of  great  picturesque 
beauty.  'The  live  oak,  cypress,  palmetto, 
maple,  cottonwood,  and  willow  fringe  the 
waters.  These  are  covered  with  a  parasitic 
growth  of  climbers  and  creeping  plants, 
such  as  the  poison  ivy,  Virginia  creeper, 
jasmine,  truimiet  vine,  honeysuckle,  convol¬ 
vulus,  &c.  Cane,  reeds,  rushes,  the  false 
palmetto,  and  a  large  variety  of  flowers, 
cover  the  ground ;  and  queer  spikes  and 
knobs,  called  cypress  knees,  shoot  up  from 
the  dense  undergrowth  about  the  roots  of 
the  cypress  trees.  Most  of  the  trees  are 
draped  with  Spanish  moss,  in  long  wreaths 
and  festoons,  that  resemble  giant  cobwebs. 

MAP  OF  STRASBOURG  AND  ITS  FORTIFI¬ 
CATIONS. 

Strasbourg,  the  ancient  capital  of  Alsace, 
and  the  thira  largest  arsenad  of  France,  is 
built  upon  the  III,  a  few  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine.  It  has  been  a 
French  city  for  nearly  200  years,  having 
been  treacherously  seized  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1681,  and  finally  conceded  to  France  at  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick.  On  the  east,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Rhine,  is  the  citadel,  a  pen¬ 
tagonal  work  with  five  bastions,  designed  by 
Vauban.  "On  the  north  and  south  the  city 
is  protected  by  marshy  tracts,  intersected  by 
ditches ;  and  on  the  south,  where  the  Ill 
enters  the  town,  are  sluices,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  country  between  the  Ill  and 
the  Rhine  can  be  laid  under  water.  Beyond 
the  fortifications  on  the  north  is  the  Ru- 
prechtsau,  or  Robert’s  Meadow,  laid  out  in 
lawns  and  walks,  with  a  suspension  bridge 
loading  to  the  isle  of  Wacken,  and  covered 
with  detached  villas,  which  form  a  sort  of 
suburb  almost  as  tar  as  the  village  of  Schil- 
tigheim. 

Strasbourg,  within  the  walls,  has  a  quaint 
German  look,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
on  the  island  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Ill,  is  the  Cathedral,  its  spire  soaring  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  474  feet  above  the 
pavement.  This  noble  building,  in  which 
everj"  period  of  Gothic  architecture  is  rep¬ 
resented,  was  commenced  in  1015  by  Bishop 
Wener,  of  Hapsburg,  on  the  site  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  Clovis,  destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
vears  before,  and  finally  completed  in  1439. 
^e  design  of  the  spire  is  due  to  Erwin  of 
Steinbach,  by  whom  it  was  commenced  in 
1277.  His  children,  Johann  and  Sabina, 
carried  on  the  work  after  his  death,  and  the 
last  part  was  added  more  than  a  century 
after  by  John  Stultz,  of  Cologne.  The  nave, 
completed  in  1275,  is  lofter  than  the  towers 
of  York  Minster.  In  the  south  transept  is 
the  famous  astronomical  clock,  restored  by 
Schwilgub  in  1842.  Northwest  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  near  the  new  Church,  was  the  City 
Library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes, 
among  them  the  MS.  depositions  in  the 
lawsuit  between  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  the 
inventor  of  printing,  the  Lansberg  Missal  of 
Henade,  Abbess  of  Hohenberg,  with  illumi¬ 
nations  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  several 
specimens  of  early  printed  books. 

Strasbourg  has  a  cannon  foundrj-  capable 
of  producing  300  pieces  yearly  of  various 
calibre,  an  arsenal  with  arms  for  400,000 
men,  and  some  500  guns  in  store,  beside 
those  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  After  sus¬ 
taining  a  siege  of  nearly  two  months  the 
city  surrendered  to  the  Prussians  Sept.  28th. 
The  lines  of  the  besiegers  extended  in  a  semi¬ 
circle,  from  Reichstett  on  the  north  to  Ill 
Kirch  on  the  south  of  the  town.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  towards  the  end  of  August  did 
much  damage.  The  main  streets  leading 
from  the  Stein  'Thor  to  the  Cathedral  were 
reduced  to  ruins.  In  the  Broglie  quarter 
the  Library,  the  new  church  with  its  curi¬ 
ous  frescos,  the  picture  gallery,  and  the 
Protestant  Gymnasium  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  roof  of  the  Cathedral  was  set 
on  fire,  and  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  was 
seriously  injured.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  the 
citizens  are  said  to  have  perished. 

THE  FRENCH  PEASANTS  IN  PARIS. 

The  advance  of  the  Prussian  forces  into 
the  French  territory'  was  the  signal  for  a 
stampede  among  the  peasantry,  who  sought 
the  shelter  of  the  fortified  towns.  Those 
living  near  Paris  of  course  hastened  to  that 
city,  where  the  available  men  wero  at  once 
placed  under  military  orders.  This  influx 
of  provincial  visitors  made  sleeping-quarters 
scarce,  as  is  indicated  in  our  illustration  on 
page  668,  where  a  lot  of  peasants  have  found 
rerage  in  a  railway  station. 


TO  FRANCE. 

U.  S.  A.  Septembei:,  1870. 

OW  helpless  seem  these  hands 
We  stretch  across  the  seas ! 

How  wide  our  sundered  lands, 

How  tardy  the  swift  breeze  1 

Our  hearts  have  known  thy  grief. 

Our  arms  have  borne  the  strain ; 
This  torture  is  but  brief. 

And  mighty  is  the  gain  I 

Such  is  the  voice  we  send. 

OiH  mothers  cry  to  you, 

“  To  win  this  gracious  end 
We  gave  our  loved  and  true.’ 

“  But  lo  1  A  changeling  came 
And  stood  in  Death’s  cold  place ; 
Freedom,  his  holy  name. 

Child  of  earth’s  noblest  race. 

“  Our  grief  became  our  pride. 

A  fading  purple  wreath 
Laid  on  a  bright  hillside, 

A  mouldering  form  beneath ; 

“  'These  were  for  others !  We 
Gazed  on  that  gracious  boy 
Born  to  set  nations  firee. 

And  wore  a  heart  of  joy. 

“  He  comes  to  serve  thee  now ; 

Rise  strong  in  this  glad  faith ; 

Lift  up  thy  (frooping  brow ; 

He  is  no  empty  wraith. 

“  No  longer  sit  accused 

Of  shows  and  paltry  shams,  — 

A  thing  to  be  amused. 

Food  that  ambition  crams. 

“  Baptize  thy  soul  anew 
And  cleanse  this  fearful  spot ; 
Freedom  like  morning  dew 
Shall  green  thy  garden-plot. 

“  Thy  sun  shall  broaden  soon ; 

While  faded  empires  lie. 

As  lies  this  waning  moon 
Upon  the  morning  sky. 

“  Take,  Liberty,  thy  place  1 
Make  glad  those  autumn  fields  ; 

We  know  the  cross,  the  grace. 

And  fruit,  such  autumn  vields  !  ” 

A.  W. 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  Princess  Mathilde  was  at  the  house  of 
M.  Dumas  Jils  when  arrested  at  Dieppe. 

—  The  wife  of  General  Lebcenf  is  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  England,  though  not  taking  her 
husband’s  name. 

—  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  an 
offer  to  Professor  Faber’s  talking-machine  to 
join  the  Government. 

—  The  Empress  Eugenie  is  still  at  Hastings 
with  the  Prince  Imperial.  The  Prince  is  some¬ 
what  more  stationaiy  than  he  was. 

—  A  singular’likeness  is  said  to  exist  between 
General  Trochu  and  Herr  Bismarek  as  regards 
the  formation  of  their  heads,  foreheads,  and 
brows. 

—  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  is  engaged  on  “  A  Book  of 
Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Age,”  with  whom  he  has  been  personally  ac-. 
quainted. 

—  M.  Chatrian,  the  well-known  collaborateur 
of  M.  Erckmann,  was  elected  the  other  day  to 
the  command  of  an  irregular  company,  but  had 
the  good  sense  to  hand  it  over  to  an  old  soldier, 
who  probably  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  the 
charming  writer  of  “  Madame  The'rese,”  “  L’ln- 
vasion,”  “  Lc  Consent,”  “  Waterloo,”  &c.  &c. 

—  The  death  is  announced  at  St.  Petersburg 
of  M.  Chopin.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  East, 
and  leaves  a  valuable  library  which  contains 
many  precious  historical  documents  on  Georgia 
and  Armenia.  lie  was  the  father  of  Chopin, 
the  illnstrious  composer,  and  brother  of  the  ar¬ 
tist  who  painted  the  frescos  of  the  Louvre  and 
Palais  Royal. 

—  The  Bourbon  prince  who  is  known  to  his 
partisans  under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
and  to  other  people  as  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
has  written  a  letter,  in  which  he  says :  “  Amid 
all  these  poignant  emotions,  it  is  a  great  conso¬ 
lation  to  see  that  public  spirit,  the  spirit  of  pat¬ 
riotism,  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  cast  down, 
but  rises  with  our  misfortunes.  I  am  glad  our 
friends  have  so  well  understood  the  duty  of  cit¬ 
izens  and  Frenchmen.  Yes,  above  everything 
it  is  necessary  to  repulse  the  invasion,  to  save  at 
any  price  the  honor  of  France,  the  int^rity  of 
its  territory.  Every  dissension  must  be  forgot¬ 
ten  at  this  moment,  every  afterthought  put  aside. 
We  owe  our  whole  energy,  onr  fortune,  and  our 
blood  to  the  deliverance  of  onr  country.  A 
true  mother  will  rather  abandon  her  infant  than 
see  it  perish.  I  experience  the  same  feeling, 
and  say  incessantly,  *  May  God  save  France, 
though  I  should  die  without  seeing  it  again !  ” 
You  will  understand  the  impatience  with  which 
we  await  news.” 


MAP  OF  STRASBOURG  AND  ITS  FORTIFICATIONS.  (See  Page  059.) 
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ALFRED  DELIGNE’S  VINDICATION. 

IS  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTERS  1. 

« 11  f  ISS  KATE  is  ill,  Mr.  Deligne.  TLe 
doctor  doubts  it  is  fever.”  The  ser- 
vant-girl,  as  she  spoke,  stood  aside  iu  the 
doorway  of  the  rather  large  mansion,  for  the 
young  gentleman  to  enter,  if  he  so  chose. 

“  Fever !  ”  he  gasped.  The  servant,  who 
already  had  the  unusual  air  of  grave  self- 
im[X)rtancc  which  all  at  once  digniGes  the 
humblest  member  of  a  household  which  a 
contagious  disease  invades,  looked  at  him 
keenly.  Her  answer  had  transformed  him. 
In  a  single  second,  his  blanched  face  was 
covered  with  |x*rspiration ;  his  eyes  sud- 
denlv  blazed  with  excitement,  but  he  visibly 
shoolc  from  head  to  toot.  He  made  no  move¬ 
ment  to  enter  the  house,  nor  did  he  speak 
further.  Turning  about,  he  clutched  at  the 
side  palisades,  and  went  unsteadily  down  the 
froct  steps  into  the  crescent.  His  stagger¬ 
ing  hurry  increased  at  each  stride ;  he,  as  it 
were,  struggled  through  the  groups  he  met 
on  the  pavement,  like  one  in  positive  flight. 

“He  is  either  very  much  afraid  for  Miss 
Kate,  or  else  for  himself,”  dry  ly  muttered  the 
servant,  with  just  a  doubtful  curl  of  the  lip, 
as  she  gently  put  to  the  door,  shutting  her¬ 
self  within  the  infected  house. 

Alfred  Deligne.  who  thus  equivocally  hur¬ 
ried  away  from  Mrs.  Kesteven’s  residence 
on  learning  that  there  might  be  danger  in 
entering  it,  was  a  young  gentleman  of  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  slightly 
built,  and,  at  any  time,  had  a  somewhat  deli¬ 
cate  look,  though  it  was  partly  obsciuvd  by 
an  unusual  brownness  of  complexion.  This 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  foreign  parts, 
for,  although  he  was  an  unquestionable 
Englishman  by  descent,  he  had  been  both 
bom  and  brought  up  in  China.  His  father 
was  a  commercial  agent  in  one  of  the 
“  Treaty  Ports  ”  there ;  and,  as  Alfred  was 
their  only  child,  his  parents  could  never 
bring  themselves  to  part  with  him,  beyond 
sending  bim  for  part  of  the  year  to  the  Hong¬ 
kong  colony,  to  be  educated  among  Britim 
surroundings.  Just  when  a  sufficient  for¬ 
tune  had  Men  amassed,  and  they  were  in¬ 
tending  returning  to  England,  they  both 
sickened,  dying  within  a  few  weeks  of  one 
abother.  Owing  to  this,  Alfred  Deligne, 
about  two  years  back,  came  to  live  in  our 
town  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Levdon.  He 
soon  made  friends  in  plenty,  for  liis  dispo¬ 
sition  was  thought  by  everybody  to  be  most 
amiable.  It  was  no  slight  matter,  either  to 
himself  or  those  who  were  interested  in  him, 
which  of  the  two  alternatives  the  servant- 
girl  had  mentioned  was  the  true  explanation 
of  his  present  singular  behavior.  The  Miss 
Kate  who  had  been  seized  with  the  fever  was 
the  second  daughter  of  the  widowed  lady  at 
whose  door  he  had  knocked,  afler  an  absence 
of  three  or  four  days,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  out  of  town ;  and  although  no 
formal  engagement  had,  as  yet,  been  made 
between  her  and  Deligne,  all  their  circle 
knew  that  was  what  he  professedly  hoped 
for.  But  if  he  could  not  compel  himself  to 
breathe  for  a  moment  or  two  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere  as  she,  because  there  was  some  risk  in 
It,  of  what  kind  could  his  feelings  towards 
her  really  be  ?  Lovers  —  if  love  have  not 
wholly  changed  —  must  still  show  some 
courage,  as  of  old.  If  they  are  no  longer 
expected  to  fight  dragons  for  their  ladies 
fair,  they,  at  least,  should  exhibit  courage 
equal  to  the  doctor’s  perfunctory  bravery, 
wnen  disease  attacks  the  adored  one.  It  is 
the  friends  of  the  young  people  who  must  be 
rudent  for  them.  If  love  is  not  rash,  we 
ave  no  mark  left  to  tell  it  by.  However, 
young  Mr.  Deligne  hurried  back  through 
the  streets  to  his  own  home  at  his  uncle’s 
residence,  which  was  not  more  than  ten  or 
a  dozen  minutes’  walk  distant  from  Mrs. 
Kesteven’s  mansion.  Making  straight  for 
the  sitting-room,  he  had  put  fbrth  his  hand 
to  enter,  when  a  small,  childish  voice 
sounded  softly  down  the  wide  staircase  at 
his  side :  “  Do  not  go  in,  Alfired.  I  have 
come  out,  for  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  stop. 
Uncle  is  doing  what  you  don ’t  like :  he  is 
making  some  more  of  his  nasty  diseases. 
Fever,  he  says,  it  will  be  this  time.  —  Why, 
you  are  ill,  Alfred  I  ” 

The  speaker,  a  young  lady,  almost  five 
years  old,  fresh  from  the  forenoon  toilet,  ra¬ 
diant  in  ribboned  hair  and  light  muslin 
laced  pinafore,  rose  from  a  sitting  posture 
some  dozen  steps  up  the  great  sun-lighted 
staircase,  and,  holding  her  head  gravely  on 
one  side,  the  better  to  survey  him,  descend¬ 
ed  in  her  cousin’s  direction. 

He  had  paused  at  her  first  words,  as  if 
stricken  with  a  new  terror,  his  fingers  hov¬ 
ering  twitchingly  over  the  door-handle, 
while  his  affrighted  gaze  was  turned  upon 
her.  But  a  shrill  exclamation  now  suddenly 
burst  from  him,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  fist. 


he  struck  the  door  open.  “  Kate  Kesteven 
has  got  the  fever !  ”  ne  cried  quite  loudly,  in 
a  tone  so  harsh  it  was  scarcely  recognizable 
as  his. 

Within  the  sitting-room  were  two  persons, 
n  lady  and  a  gentleman,  both  elderly ;  the 
one  being  Alfred  Deligne’s  bachelor  uncle ; 
the  other,  his  maiden  aunt.  This  abrupt 
announcement  greatly  shocked  them.  Some 
little  pieces  of  colored  paper  flutfrred  from 
Mr.  Leydon’s  hand  down  to  the  table  against 
which  he  was  standing,  as  he  turned  towards 
his  sister,  who  had  thrown  herself  forward 
in  her  chair  by  the  hearth.  To  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  startling  ettect  of  the  news,  it 
should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Leydon  was,  in 
his  amateur  way,  a  scientific  inquirer.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  business  to  attend  to,  and  being  of  a 
plulosophical  turn  of  mind,  he  filled  up  his 
time  in  this  way,  being  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies.  Ilis  visitors  knew  there 
were  thermometrical  tubes  hung  on  the 
vails,  and  suspended  from  the  trees  in  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  He  had 
curiously  contrived  dew-gauges,  wind-vanes 
for  registering  direction  and  pressure  of  the 
air-currents,  electrometers,  and  other  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  and  among  his  little  mimicries  of  the 
great  investigators,  he  regularly  tested  the 
state  of  the  atmo^here  with  chemically 
prepared  papers.  That  morning,  he  was  at 
wore  in  this  odd  fashion,  and  not  many 
minutes  previously  he  had  announced  as  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  some  ozone 
api'rs,  that  the  air  was  not  favorable  for 
ealtli,  and  that  if  the  deterioration  con¬ 
tinued,  it  pointed  towards  fever.  It  was  at 
this  stage  that  “  Cissy,”  the  young  lady  of 
five  whom  Alfred  found  sitting  outside  upon 
the  stairs,  and  who  had  long  been  frightened 
by  this  queer  business,  resolved  to  lend  her¬ 
self  no  longer  to  such  dark  practices,  and 
silently  left  the  room.  Her  elders  now 
shared  her  feeling,  for  this  unlooked-for 
confirmation  of  the  scientific  prediction  had 
something  horrifying  in  it.  Mr.  Leydon’s 
features  grew  as  white  as  his  hair,  at  such  a 
vindication  of  his  prescience;  and  Miss 
Betsy  Leydon,  his  sister,  had  a  scare  on 
her  round  and  habitually  contented  lace 
tnat  showed  all  her  feminine  superstitions 
were  aroused. 

“  John,  you  must  not  meddle  with  these 
things  further.  It  cannot  be  right,”  she 
said,  her  blue  eyes  glittering  with  alarm. 
“  Poor  Kate  !  I  must  go  to  ner  mamma,” 
rising,  and  turning  jerkily  about,  to  lay 
down  some  needlework  she  had  been  busy 
with.  “  I  hope  it  is  not  serious ;  but  one 
must  not  shrink  from  a  little  risk  in  such  a 
case.  Where  is  Alfred?”  she  went  on, 
straightening  her  dress  in  her  characteristic 
bustling  way,  as  if  ready  to  start  then  and 
there. 

“  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  statistics,” 
said  Mr.  Leydon,  the  pride  of  science  at 
this  verification  of  his  foreknowledge,  only 
inflating  his  tone  just  a  very  little ;  “  for  you 
don’t  suppose  the  figures  to  mean  anybody 
in  particular.  It  is  very  shocking  to  hear 
of  K.ate  being  seized.”  His  voice  was  unite 
natural  by  this  time.  “  Alfred  !  ”  he  called. 

But  Alfred  had  vanished  from  the  rudely 
opened  door  as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  the 
last  startling  word,  and  in  his  stead  there 
now  stood  on  the  threshold  Miss  Cissy, 
bright  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks, 
but  without  the  slightest  contortion  of 
feature  to  mark  crying.  “  Now,  uncle,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  give  over  saying  how  many 
people  shall  die  in  a  week.  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  very  bad  would  come.  If  Kate  dies, 
Alfred  will  have  to  die,  because  he  loves 
her.”  All  this  was  said  quite  gravely,  with 
only  just  one  final  sob ;  the  large,  reproach¬ 
ful  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  and  every  word 
evidently  firmly  believed. 

“  Nobody  is  going  to  die.  Cissy,”  hur¬ 
riedly  answered  Aunt  Betsy,  running  to 
the  speaker,  whose  manner  she  understood 
well  enough  to  sec  that  she  was  greatly 
excited.  Stooping,  she  kissed  her,  mixing 
her  own  short  silver  side-ringlets  with  the 
little  lady’s  longer  golden  ones,  whisper¬ 
ing:  “You  must  not  talk  so.”  Cissy  was 
attacked  with  an  hysterical  shivering. 

Mr.  Leydon  had  approached  them,  to  go 
and  make  quest  after  Alfred.  “  I  do  not 
say  how  many  ‘  shall  ’  die ;  that  is  a  great 
mistake,  Cissy.  I  only  mentioned  what  the 
calculations  give  as  the  number  who  it  may 
be  expected  will  die.  Kate  Kesteven  will 
get  better,  no  doubt.” 

The  odd  ideas,  however,  had  taken  fast 
root  in  Cissy’s  mind.  “  If  she  does  not,” 
she  impetuously  answered,  “  I  will  die  next 
after  Alfred.  You  will  not  go  on  doing  it 
then,  I  know.  Alfred  always  dislikes  your 
doing  it.” 

Mr.  Leydon  now  bad  added  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  shock  the  curious  perplexity  of  this 
persistency  in  a  juvenile  accuser.  For  a 


moment,  he  stood  looking  at  her,  then  pat¬ 
ting  her  bright  hair,  while  Aunt  Betsy 
went  on  soothing  her  with  caresses,  he 
pushed  past  the  two,  saying  he  was  going 
to  find  Alfred.  It  was  a  very  bad  blow  for 
the  poor  lad. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  hunting  out  his  nephew.  At 
length  he  discovered  Alfred  in  the  low 
greenhouse,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
back  garden,  sitting  upon  the  ledge  of  the 
vine-wall,  his  figure  curiously  crushed  to¬ 
gether,  as,  with  heavily  drooping  head,  he 
stared  on  tlie  ground  before  him.  When 
his  uncle  neared  him,  he  uplifted  his  ashy 
face,  in  which  the  eyes  burned  strangely. 
He  said,  “Uncle,  it  is  fever!”  The 
utterance  of  the  word  shook  him  in  every 
limb,  and  a  look  of  the  wildest  affright  dis¬ 
torted  his  features. 

“  Well,  my  boy,  it  is  very  sad ;  but  we 
must  hope  for  the  best.  It  does  not  follow, 
although  it  is  fever,  that  she  will  not  re¬ 
cover.  The  probability  is  that  she  will, 
with  youth  on  her  side ;  for,  I  believe,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  is  —  But  I  can’t  talk 
figiues  about  Kate.  What  did  Mrs.  Kes¬ 
teven  say  ?  ” 

“Mrs.  Kesteven?”  Alfred’s  look  grew 
blanker  still.  “I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
her,”  he  added,  evidently  trying  to  think. 
“I  —  ”  He  broke  off.  His  aunt  bust- 
lingly  entered.  Already  she  had  hastily 
tossed  on  bonnet  and  shawl  for  her  visit  to 
the  sufferer’s  home. 

“  She  ’ll  get  better,  Alfred ;  don’t  be  de¬ 
pressed.  You  must  take  her  flowers  and 
grapes  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  mend.  I  am 
going  to  speak  a  comforting  word,  if  I  can, 
to  iroor  Mrs.  Kesteven.  I  ’ll  tell  them  how 
it  has  shocked  you.” 

“  O  no,  for  God’s  sake  !  ”  he  piteously  im¬ 
plored,  stumbling  up  awkwardly  to  the 
standing  posture.  “  I  ’ll  try  —  I  will,  if  it 
kills  me  !  Don’t  let  them  know.  I  would 
die  for  Kate ;  but  they  said  fever !  ”  Again 
the  word  fell  from  his  lips  in  a  prolonged 
hiss,  the  previous  ague  fit  of  terror  repeating 
itself.  T^ere  was  a  minute’s  jiause,  during 
which  his  uncle  and  aunt  looked  wondcr- 
ingly  at  him,  and  then  to  each  other.  “  You 
don’t  know  what  1  mean,”  he  added,  in  the 
shrillest  key  of  his  voice.  “  I  shall  lose 
Kate.” 

“  Not  you ;  she  ’ll  get  better,”  reassuringly 
said  his  uncle. 

“  I  mean  then,  for  she  ’ll  think  it  is  neg¬ 
lect.  The  serv  ant  will  tell  her  how  I  came 
away.  I  am  afraid  of  fever  I  ”  Tlie  expres¬ 
sion  of  panic  in  his  face  was  fearful  to  see, 
as  he  more  slowly  added,  “  I  shall  not  dare 
to  go  to  the  house  !  ”  He  sank  back  against 
the  vine-wall,  with  a  shudder  of  his  whole 
frame. 

“  Nonsense  I  ”  burst  from  his  aunt’s  im¬ 
pulsive  lips.  “No  one  must l run  unneces¬ 
sary  risks ;  but  everybody  must  show  they 
are  not  cowards.  You  must  call  at  the 
house,  just  to  incjuire.”  Without  waiting  to 
note  tlie  efiect  of  her  words,  she  faced  about 
drawing  her  shawl  together  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  hastened  off  upon  her  errand.  She 
at  least  was  fearless. 

Mr.  Leydon  followed  up  his  nephew,  as 
he  shrunk  further  away  after  the  last  re¬ 
mark  of  his  aunt.  “  Try  and  be  calm,  Al¬ 
fred,”  he  soothiiigly  said,  gently  forcing  him 
on  a  bench-scat  standing  near.  He  tried  to 
enter  into  further  talk  with  him ;  but  now 
he  could  get  no  answers.  The  young  man 
sat  staring  before  him  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  a 
strong  shudder  now  and  again  shaking  him. 
Mr.  Leydon,  utterly  perplexed  by  this  de¬ 
meanor,  at  last  quitted  him,  and,  going  out¬ 
side,  paced  to  and  fro  along  an  adjoining 
walk  in  sheer  bewilderment.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  few  minutes,  he  observed  Cissy 
flutter  across  the  lawn,  and  make  for  the 
greenhouse,  into  which  she  vanished.  Go¬ 
ing  to  the  door,  he  softly  opened  it.  He 
saw  she  had  crept  to  Alfred’s  side,  and  was 
talking  to  him  caressingly,  in  her  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way. 

“  Perhaps  he  is  himself  going  to  be  ill  I  ” 
solemnly  said  Mr.  Leydon.  “  I  must  go  to 
Wilson.”  Wilson  was  the  family  doctor. 
Mr.  Leydon  crept  away  from  the  greenhouse 
door  on  this  errand  as  noiselessly  as  Cissy 
had  glided  thither  on  hers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  secret  was  only 
too  sadly  out,  —  Alfred  Deligne  was  afraid 
for  himself  I 

^  The  fast  meeting  of  the  Acaddmic  des 
Sciences  was  merely  formal,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  all  meetings  of  the  Institute 
will  be  suspended  for  the  present. 


The  youthful  Signor  Ettore  Mariotti  has 
finished  an  opera,  entitled  “  Fedra,”  which 
is  shortly  to  1^  brought  out  in  Venice. 


SCENE  AT  A  RAILWAY  STATION,  — 
ARRIVAL  OF  WOUNDED. 

OUR  illustration  of  the  railway  station,  on 
page  661,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Hall,  represents  the  arrival  of  a  train  loaded 
with  that  saddest  of  all  freights,  wounded 
men.  We  doubt  whether  the  horrors  of 
war  have  ever  been  so  nearly  realized  as  at 
present,  when  the  letters  of  special  corre¬ 
spondents  are  filled  with  horrible  details 
concerning  the  field  of  battle  after  the  fight 
is  over.  Not  even  when  we  have  been  our¬ 
selves  engaged  in  war  has  the  stern  reality 
so  come  home  to  us  as  now.  The  glory  of 
battle  has  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  shut 
from  us  the  terrible  suffering  that  follows  in 
its  train,  and  we  have  been  too  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  at  tlie  waving  banners  and 
triumphant  charge,  —  to  listen  to  the  blare 
of  the  trumpet  and  the  roll  of  the  drum. 
The  change  of  feeling  which  has  taught  us  to 
look  at  the  darker  side  of  the  picture  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  for  it  is  a  feeling  which,  as  it  be¬ 
comes  more  developed,  will  do  more  for  the 
suppression  of  war  than  all  the  preaching  in 
the  world  concerning  its  iniijuity.  Ini([ui- 
ties  that  do  us  no  present  harm  are  long- 
lived,  and  it  is  only  when  we  discover  how 
cruelly  they  work  tliat  we  honestly  condemn 
by  abandoning  them.  We  hear  from  eye¬ 
witnesses  what  victory  really  means;  we 
read  of  that  battle-field  before  Sedan,  where 
lines  of  men  were  represented  by  masses  of 
torn  uniforms  glued  together  by  blood  and 
human  remains,  and  pierced  by  shattered 
splinters  of  bone ;  of  cases  of  horrible  disfig¬ 
urement;  of  backs  torn  out  by  bursting 
shells ;  faces  mutilated  beyond  all  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  and  dying  men  begging  in  agony  that 
the  flies  may  be  kept  from  them.  All  these 
details  are  exceedingly  painful,  but  they  are 
salutary,  and  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
that  humanity  which  has  equipped  and  sent 
forth  the  bands  of  Red  Cross  Knights  from 
all  countries,  and  will  mark  this  war  as  the 
fir.st  in  which  an  earnest  and  systematic  en¬ 
deavor  was  made  to  rescue  the  wounded 
from  the  battle-field. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  train,  such  as  we  see 
in  our  sketch,  the  surgeons  with  the  dressers, 
male  and  female,  are  ready  to  receive  the 
wounded.  The  men  are  lifted  out  of  their 
carriages  and  the  good  work  begins.  Those 
who  are  but  slightly  wounded  are  given  into 
the  care  of  the  assistants,  amateurs  who 
have  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  these  wash 
and  dress  the  wounds,  administer  relresh- 
ments  and  stimulants,  and,  if  the  case  prove 
more  serious  than  expected,  call  in  the  aid 
of  their  professional  chiefs.  The  wounded 
men  are  then  replaced  in  the  carriages  to 
continue  their  journey,  and  to  be  distributed 
as  much  as  possible  in  country  quarters,  the 
miseries  and  diseases  conseciuent  upon 
crowded  hospitals  being  avoided  by  this  sys 
tern.  I’he  more  serious  cases  require  the 
attention  of  the  surgeons,  the  most  serious 
of  all,  where  removal  would  be  dangerous, 
are  taken  to  the  hospitals  at  hand ;  the 
others,  having  been  treated  with  all  skill 
and  tenderness,  are  sent  on.  And  so  the 
good  work  continues.  One  train  rolls  out 
of  the  station  and  another  rolls  in;  and 
many  and  many  a  train  will  probably  roll 
in  with  their  painful  burden,  before  reace 
returns. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  An  officer  related  to  Dr.  Russell  that 
at  Sedan  he  saw  a  huge  Prussian  who  had 
been  lying  with  his  hand  to  his  side  in  mor¬ 
tal  agony,  rise  suddenly  to  his  feet  as  he 
comprehended  the  reason  of  voices  shouting 
for  victory,  utter  a  loud  “  hurrali,”  wave  his 
hands  on  high,  and  then,  as  the  blood 
rushed  from  his  wound,  fall  dead  across  a 
Frenchman. 

— The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Bundy,  has  just  entered 
upon  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
affords  us  the  occasion  to  say  that  the  Mail 
is  one  of  the  best  journals  of  its  class  in  this 
country.  Its  brief  notes,  foreign  and  local, 
its  correspondence,  and  its  personal  gossip 
are  always  of  the  most  entertaining  kind ; 
while  in  its  editorial  columns  the  topics  of 
the  day  are  discussed  with  candor  and 
ability. 

—  The  way  in  which  even  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  actors  in  the  present  war  are 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  humble 
fare  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  interest¬ 
ing  account  which  we  glean  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  papers  relative  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  Prime  Minister’s  accommodation 
after  the  battle  before  Metz.  Provisions 
seemed  very  scarce,  and  the  King  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  some  cutlets,  while  Count  Bis¬ 
marck  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  few  raw 
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e '"s.  There  is  no  (juestion  of  Count  Bis¬ 
marck’s  appetite  and  capacity  for  swallow¬ 
ing  anything,  —  a  principality  tor  break¬ 
fast,  a  kingdom  for  luncheon,  and  an  empire 
for  dinner. 

—  The  Morale  Inde'pendnnte,  following  in 
the  wake  of  several  other  French  papers, 
has  offered  a  prize  of  1,000  francs  for  the 
best  written  essay  on  rather  a  strange  sub¬ 
ject.  The  essay  is  to  comprise  biographies 
of  Confucius,  of  Buddha,  of  Socrates,  and  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World ;  with  a  complete 
analysis  of  their  respective  doctrines,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  relations  to  the  times  and  so¬ 
cieties  in  which  their  teachings  were  public¬ 
ly  made  known,  and  a  comparison  of  their 
reBpe*ctive  influence  on  their  own  times  and 
on  posterity.  The  different  eompositions 
are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  editor  of  the  Morale 
Inde'pendaiite,  in  Paris,  before  the  month  of 
Ueceiulier  of  this  year,  and  the  prize  is  to 
be  awarded  in  January,  1871. 

— AVilhelmshdhe,  Louis  Napoleon’s  “resi¬ 
dence,”  is  a  lieautiful  place,  an  honr’s  walk 
from  Cassel.  It  was  formerly  a  summer 
residence  of  the  Elector,  but,  of  course,  now 
belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  took  it, 
among  other  things,  in  the  war  of  1866. 
Tlie  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and 
the  conservatory  is  perfectly  magnificent. 
There  is  an  oli  castle  in  one  part  of  the 
grounds, — just  like  what  one  reads  about. 
You  cross  over  a  drawbridge  to  get  into  the 
court-yard,  and  there  is  a  moat  round  the 
outside  of  the  castle,  but  it  is  empty  now,  of 
course.  As  the  whole  place  is  on  the  hills, 
the  views  are  splendid,  and  on  the  higher 
summit  there  is  a  temple  of  stone,  with  a 
figure  of  Hercules  on  the  top.  'The  road  to 
it  from  Cassel  is  lined  on  both  sides  with 
beautiful  trees,  and  in  summer,  when  the 
leaves  are  out,  the  road  is  almost  dark. 
Wilhelmshiihe  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of 
Westphalia. 

—  An  e.xpostulation  addressed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  long  ago  as  184.5  to  his  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers,  not  for  taking  his  copy¬ 
right,  but  for  afterwards  misprinting  his 
works,  has  just  been  published.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous,  as  showing  the  enormous  value  set  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  at  that  time  on  his  literary 
reputation.  “  Every  misprint  in  your  edi¬ 
tion,”  he  wrote,  “  is  an  injury  to  my  fame.” 
Does  Mr.  Disraeli  seriously  think  that  the 
clever  and  amusing  political  squibs  which 
he  tlirew  into  the  Ibnn  of  novels  are  likely 
to  secure  him  any  lasting  fame  ?  Thirty 
years  hence,  says  the  Spectator,  they  will 
be  subjects  only  for  the  political  student 
and  the  historical  antiquary,  and  very  re¬ 
markable  data  they  will  furnish  for  a  sensa¬ 
tional  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  and  Lord  John  Russell’s  Ad¬ 
ministrations  to  any  one  who  puts  confidence 
in  their  statements.  Nor  is  it  easily  possible 
to  injure  any  durable  fame  by  misprints 
such  as  Mr.  Disraeli  probably  refers  to. 
Only  think  how  much  Shakespeare’s  fame 
ought  to  have  been  injured  by  his  printers, 
if  it  had  been  possible  I 

—  “  Poor  Prevost  Paradol !  ”  exclaims  an 
English  writer.  Six  weeks  longer  of  pain, 
forty-five  days  more  of  patience  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  his  burden  would  have  passed 
away,  and  he  would  have  had  a  career,  and 
all  Europe  would  have  honored  him  for  his 
wise  prevision.  It  was  during  the  agitation 
about  the  Plebiscite  that  he  warned  Eng¬ 
land  through  the  Times  not  to  put  too  much 
faith  in  the  mere  military  pressure  on  Paris, 
told  her  that  the  moment  Paris  was  united 
the  soldiery  would  be  Parisian,  affirmed 
that  the  brain  of  the  wonderful  city  was 
acute  enough  to  devise  new  and  unexpected 
modes  of  overthrowing  despots.  It  was  all 
nonsense,  said  Philisfia,  ami  to  his  own  sick 
brain  and  sore  heart  it  all  seemed  nonsense 
too.  There  was  the  mighty  army,  there 
were  tlie  huge  barracks,  the  smooth  roads, 
the  ready  artillery,  the  cowed  and  disunited 
people,  without  leaders,  or  arms,  or  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  self-government.  France  had  re¬ 
elected  Cmsar,  oppression  would  be  perpet¬ 
ual,  and  he  in  his  misery  and  his  cowardice 
would  quit  the  world  which  hope  had  quit¬ 
ted  before.  Only  forty-five  days,  and  then 
the  hour  for  which  he  had  longed  for 
eighteen  years  struck  loud,  and  amid  a  race 
of  imbeciles  he  alone  was  proved  to  have 
been  far-sighted,  —  and  he  had  fled  from 
before  his  own  triumph  in  impatient  fear. ' 

—  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  battle¬ 
field  of  the  present  campaign  attained  early 
celebrity  as  the  head-quarters  of  tyimgraphy. 
Metz  was  one  of  the  first  towns  which  prac¬ 
tised  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  ancient 
works  which  came  from  its  press  are  very 


numerous.  Strasbourg  is  asserted  to  have 
been  for  some  years  the  home  of  John  Gu¬ 
tenberg,  although  no  dated  book  is  extant 
of  an  earlier  year  than  1471.  Toul  is  to  be 
noted  as  the  place  at  which  one  of  the  first 
attempts  at  stereotyping  was  made.  The 
Sedan  editions  compete  with  the  Elzevirs 
in  the  estimation  of  book-collectors,  and  are 
beautiful  examples  of  minute  typography. 
Kehl  was  the  ultimate  resting^lace  of  Eas- 
kerville’s  type,  with  which  M.  Beaumarchais 

Erinted'  an  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works  on 
lue  paper  for  King  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
“  who  labored  under  weakness  of  the  eyes.” 
At  Rlieims  and  Verdun  printing  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  an  early  date,  and  the  latter  place 
has  a  special  interest  as  having  been  the 
place  where  the  English  prisoners  who  were 
detained  by  Napoleon  I.  printed,  with  his 
permission,  an  cxlition  of  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  There  seems  to  be 
some  little  doubt  whether  we  derived  our 
sedan-chairs  directly  from  the  place  of  that 
name,  for  Evelyn  asserts  that  they  were 
brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  Sanders  Dun- 
combe,  and  the  word  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Italian  sed^nte.  This  point  is 
as  knotty  as  that  connected  with  tne  kin¬ 
dred  word  “  coach,”  on  which  volumes  have 
been  written,  supporting  the  rival  claims  of 
Kottsee,  a  Hungarian  town,  and  the  French 
coucker. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Dr.  C.  H.  F.  peters,  Director  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Hamilton  College,  discovered  another 
asteroid  — the  hundred  and  twelfth — Sept.  20, 
and  named  it  Iphigenia. 

Col.  James  K.  Kelly,  Democrat,  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Oregon,  Sept.  20. 

The  New  York  Democratic  State  Convention 
met  at  Rochester,  Sept.  21,  and  by  acclamation 
nominated  Gov.  Hoffman  for  re-election. 

The  234th  Annual  Festival  at  Salisbury  Beach 
took  place  Sept.  21.  About  ten  thousand  persons 
were  present.  The  usual  speeches  were  made,  and 
letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Whittier,  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips,  and  others. 

In  Pittsburg,  Cvrus  Adams  knocked  down  a 
man  and  rob^d  Iiim  of  $11,000,  Sept.  21,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  had  been  arrested,  tried, 
and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty-four  years. 

Madame  Marie  Seebach  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  America  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre, 
New  York,  Sept  22,  as  Margartt  in  “  Faust,”  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Judge  W.  Y.  Gholson,  an  infiuential  and  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  died  Sept  21. 

The  Universalist  Centenary  Convention  was  held 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept  20,  21,  and  22.  Large 
numbers  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  a 
highly  interesting  character. 

Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  U.  S.  Senator  for  Indi¬ 
ana,  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  England,  and 
lias  accepted  the  appointment.  The  nomination 
was  made  public  S^pt.  22,  but  is  understood  to 
have  been  tendered  and  accepted  several  days 
earlier. 

Thanks  to  the  induence  of  Attorney-General 
Akerman,  the  Georgia  legislature  has  decided  to 
hold  an  election  this  tall,  and  thus  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention  has  been  removed  from  the  State 
and  national  councils. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Niles  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Concord,  N. 
H.,  Sept.  21. 

Dr-  Charles  H.  Ray,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  Post,  after  an  illness  of  one  month, 
died  Sept.  24. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  CoIver,D.  D.,  air  eminent  Baptist 
clergyman,  died  at  Chicago,  Sept.  25. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at 
New  York  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  25,  to  welcome 
foreign  delegates  who  came  to  attend  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  which  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  war.  Dr.  Adams,  of  this  city,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Davis  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halborn,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Revel,  of  Italy,  Dr.  Kernig,  of 
Hungary,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Keltey,  of  Dema- 
rara,  were  among  the  speakers. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier,  late  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
26. 

The  Commissioners  of  Central  Park,  in  New 
York,  have  purchased  the  collection  of  natural 
curiosities  formerly  owned  by  Emperor  Maximil¬ 
ian,  cootaining  4,000  mounted  birds,  600  animals, 
and  2,000  fish  and  reptiles. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  War.  —  Paris  advices  of  Sept.  23  state  that 
the  city  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
at  a  distance  of  from  2.000  to  3,000  yards  from  the 
outlying  forts.  All  communication  with  Tours  is 
cut  otr,  and  it  is  said  that  mails  are  now  sent  out 
by  balloons.  No  mat  battle  has  been  fought  about 
Paris,  but  severm  sharp  engagements  have  taken 
place,  uniformly  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French.  Sept.  17  Gen.  Vinoy  attacked  the  Prus¬ 
sians  at  Cherenton,  and,  having  fallen  back,  he 
fought  the  next  dav  the  losing  battle  of  Oeteil. 
Monday,  Sept.  19,  the  French  under  jGen.  Ducrot 
were  overpowered  at  ChatiUon,  and  the  new 
recruits  fled  in  great  disorder.  On  the  22d  the 
Prussians  captured  Sevres,' between  Mendon  and 
St  Cloud,  and  established  a  battery  ofi  the  heights 
of  Sceaux. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  past  week  has  cen¬ 
tred  upon  the  interview  between  Jules  Favre  and 
Bismarck.  As  conflicting  statements  are  made,  it 
is  not  yet  possible  to  affirm  what  demands  were 
made  by  the  latter  and  rejected  by  the  former. 
The  following  proclamation  by  members  of  the 


Provisional  Govenimeut  gives  the  French  version 
of  the  interview :  — 

PKOCLAMATIOX  TO  KRAUCk! 

Before  the  siege  of  Paris,  Favre  went  to  see  Bis¬ 
marck  to  know  the  intention  of  the  enemy.  The 
following  is  the  declaration  of  the  enemy :  — 

Prussia  wishes  to  continue  the  war  in  order  to 
reduce  France  to  a  second-rate  power. 

Prussia  demands  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  far  as 
Metz  by  right  of  conquest. 

Prussia,  before  consenting  to  an  armistice,  de¬ 
mands  the  rendition  of  Strasbourg,  Toul,  and  Mont 
Valerien. 

Paris  is  exa.sperated,  and  will  rather  bury  her¬ 
self  beneath  her  ruins.  To  such  insolent  preten¬ 
sions,  we  can  respond  only  by  resistance  to  the 
last  extremity.  France  accepts  the  struggle  and 
counts  upon  her  children ! 

(Signed,)  Crkmiku.x, 

Glaim-Bizoix, 

Focrichox. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  by  way  of  Berlin 
that  Count  Bismarck  categorically  denies  the  rep¬ 
resentations  contained  in  the  foregoing  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Government.  He  says  he  made 
no  exorbitant  demands  as  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.  Upon  the  contrary,  he  states  that  he  only 
asked  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  of  Toul,  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  Strasbourg.  He  adds  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  France  would  have  derived  from  the 
armistice. 

On  the  return  of  M.  Favre  from  the  King’s  head¬ 
quarters,  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Defence 
was  held.  When  Favre  had  read  Bismarck’s 
propositions.  General  Trochu  said:  “I  should  con¬ 
demn  a  hopeless  contest,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
soldier.  No  man  has  the  right  to  recommend  sui¬ 
cide  to  a  nation  anv  more  than  to  a  man.  But 
France  is  in  no  such  emergency.  The  capital  is 
able  to  resist,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  capital  the 
departments  will  rise.  Winter  is  fast  approaching, 
and  the  armies  of  the  invader,  already  harassed  and 
sutfering,  will  then  be  exposed  to  tbe  greatest  want 
and  misery.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  the 
Republic  is  warmly  indorsed  and  accepted.  New 
armies  are  forming  in  the  Loire  and  at  Lyons.  All 
of  these  brave  Frenchmen  mustering  in  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  nation  would  disown  our  au¬ 
thority  were  we  to  humilate  France  by  such  a  sur¬ 
render  of  her  rights,  her  honor,  and  her  dearest  in¬ 
terests,  as  Prussia  now  demands  of  us.  The  great 
cities  of  France  would  not  abide  by  our  capitula¬ 
tion.  The  trials  of  this  cruel  war  made  a  war  of 
necessity  by  implacable  invaders  will  restore  the 
manhood  and  elevate  the  spirit  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple.  I  propose  that  the  committee  unanimously 
reject  the  conditions  offered  by  Bismarck.” 

The  Berlin  Slaatttmzeiijer  of  Sept.  23  publishes 
two  notes  from  Bismarck  to  the  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  neutral  courts,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  urges  the  necessity  for  material  guaranties 
against  new  attacks  by  France,  especially  on  the 
South  German  States,  and  the  possession  of  the 
fortresses  which  have  been  a  perpetual  menace  to 
Germany;  and  in  the  second  of  which  he  repudi¬ 
ates  all  intention  to  interfere  in  the  reorganization 
of  France,  but  sa3’s  if  Metz  and  Strasbourg  remain 
in  French  hands  the  offensive  power  of  France 
overpowers  the  defensive  power  or  Germany,  there¬ 
fore  these  guaranties  alone  will  give  peace;  Ger¬ 
many  asks  only  the  passive  strength  to  resist  at¬ 
tack. 

Toul  capitulated  Sept.  23.  The  terms  of  capit¬ 
ulation  granted  to  and  accepted  by  the  garrison  of 
Toul  are  the  same  as  those  made  with  the  French 
army  at  Sedan. 

A  German  official  despatch  says:  By  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Toul  there  fell  into  our  hands  109  officers, 
2,240  men,  120  horses,  an  eagle,  197  guns,  includ¬ 
ing  48  rifled  cannon,  3,000  rifles,  2,000  sabres,  and 
500  cuirasses.  A  large  amount  of  supplies,  ammu¬ 
nition,  bombs,  and  other  war  materials  was  also 
surrendered. 

We  leam  from  German  authority  that  there 
have  been  serious  insurrections  in  Paris,  which  re¬ 
quired  bringing  into  the  city  a  large  force  from  the 
lortifications;  but  if  the  French  authorities  did  not 
deny  it  so  eagerly,  we  should  hardly  credit  the  re¬ 
port. 

Rome  was  entered  by  the  Italian  troops  under 
Gen.  Cadoma  Sept.  20.  The  Zouaves  m^e  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance  at  Porta  San  Panrazio,  Campo 
Militaire,  Porta  Maggiori,  and  Porta  del  Popolo, 
but  after  the  fighting  had  continued  for  half  an 
hour,  orders  were  sent  to  them  peremptorily  from 
the  Pope  himself  to  cease  firing.  They  obeyed 
unwillingly,  and  many  of  them  broke  their  nius- 
kets  in  their  vexation.  Colonel  Charette  threw  his 
sword  into  the  Tiber.  The  soldiers  of  the  Pope 
who  laid  down  their  arms  numbered  9,300,  of 
whom  4,800  only  were  Italians. 

The  people  of  Italy  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
certainty  of  Italian  unity.  A  plebiscitum  is  to  be 
taken,  probably  Oct.  2,  to  decide  whether  Rome 
shall  be  the  Capital. 

Garibaldi  is  anxious  to  join  the  French  arm}' 
and  fight  for  the  Republic,  but  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  prevents  his  leaving  Caprera, —  at  which  he 
chafes  very  impatiently. 

The  London  Times  of  Sept.  21  has  an  article  de¬ 
signed  to  refute  the  stories  of  imperial  profligacy 
and  acquisitions.  The  article  says:  Desiring  to 
dissipate  the  calumnies  which  have  been  directed 
against  the  Imperial  family,  we  con  state  that  they 
have  spent  in  France  all  they  have  ever  received 
from  France.  Napoleon  will  leave  Wilhelmshiihe 
as  poor  as  in  1848.  For  himself,  he  has  only  the 
cottage  which  his  mother.  Queen  Hortense,  be- 
queatned  to  him.  The  Empress  has  onl^  her  pri¬ 
vate  jewels  and  her  hereditary  estate  m  Spain. 
The  Prince  Imperial  has  a  house,  which  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  him,  near  Trieste.  —  Per  cunlra,  other 
authorities  equally  reliable  affirm  that  there  is  an 
American,  latelv  employed  about  the  court,  who 
could  if  he  would  reveal  large  operations  in  which 
the  Emperor,  through  his  aid,  engaged  with  Hauss- 
man,  in  which  all  three  made  largo  sums  in  con¬ 
nection  with  building  operations  in  Paris.  Per¬ 
sonally  the  Emperor  may  be  poor,  but  the  Em¬ 
press  and  Prince  Imperial  are  splendidly  provided 
for. 

Also,  M.  Magne,  Ex-Minister  of  Finances,  is  said 
to  have  written  privately  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
before  the  change  paid,  upon  receipts  presented, 


for  over  a  million  of  Cbassepot  rifles  and  three 
hundred  thousand  other  guns.  As  these  arms 
have  never  been  seen,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  the  frauds  practised  under  the  Im¬ 
perial  rule. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  Empress  and 
the  Prince  Imperial  have  removed  to  Chiselhurst, 
where  a  house  is  hired  for  them,  and  that  the 
Queen  wholly  ignores  the  exiles. 

The  Count  do  Palikan  is  with  the  Emperor  at 
W’ilhelmshiihe.  Count  Benedetti  is  at  Brussels, 
where  the  Princess  Mathilde  is  quartered  at  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

The  vomito  has  been  introduced  into  Spain  from 
Cuba,  and  is  ravaging  the  towns  along  the  coast. 
In  Barcelona  intense  excitement  prevails  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  destructive  effects  of  the  epidemic. 
One  thousand  cases  have  appeared,  four  nundred 
of  which  proved  fatal,  and  70,000  of  the  inhabitants 
have  Red  m  alarm.  , 

A  London  paper  says  that  the  mystery  which 
hung  around  the  manner  in  which  the 'ill-iated 
iron-clad  Captain  was  lost  has  been  dispelled  by 
the  arrival  of  the  gunner  of  the  vessel,  who,  with 
seventeen  of  the  crew,  escaped.  A  heavy  squall 
struck  the  ship,  which  yield^  to  its  force  and  cap¬ 
sized.  Captain  Burgoyne  was  on  deck  at  the 
moment.  He  ordered  the  topsails  to  be  lowered, 
and  the  sheets  to  be  let  fly,  but  as  the  vessel  lay 
over,  the  bottom  of  the  hurricane  deck  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  and  acting  as  a 
huge  sail,  pressed  her  lower  and  lower  into  the  water 
until  she  turned  completely  over.  Her  deck  was 
burst  in  by  the  immense  weight  pressing  upon  it, 
and  she  filled  with  water  and  went  down  like  a 
stone.  The  two  fatal  errors  in  the  construction  of 
the  Captain  were  putting  the  masts  into  her,  and 
giving  her  only  six  instead  of  eight  feet  free-board, 
as  Captain  Coles  had  designed. 

A  tnird  great  democratic  meeting  was  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  Sept  25,  at  which  great  in¬ 
dication  was  expressed  that  Prussia  refuses  to 
grant  peace  on  terms  not  humiliating  and  fatal  to 
the  French  Republic,  and  hardly  less  indignation 
that  the  English  Government  remains  passive. 
Richard  Congreve,  a  leader  of  the  English  Posi¬ 
tivists,  a  former  master  of  Rugby  and  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  of  the  Westminster  Review,  Sept.  26 
circulated  throughout  London  a  placard  favoring 
the  active  interference  of  England  in  behalf  of 
France. 

Margaret  Walters,  the  English  baby-farmer,  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  forty 
infants,  was  sentenced  Sept.  24  to  be  hanged. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  a  gene^  revolt 
of  the  Arabs  has  occurred  at  Algeria,  and  that  the 
Chasseursd’Afrique,  recently  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
bad  been  sent  back. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COJDIERCIAL. 


September  ttl. 

FlXAXCUl. 

Loxaox.  —  Consols,  92i’^  ;  TJ.  8.  5-20’t,  1862,  90i^  ;  do. 
1867, 88 'i. 

Franefoht.  —  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  94  V- 
Nzw  York.  —  Ctold,  113%  ;  U.  2.  6's,  1881, 114 ;  5-20’8, 
1862,  113 ;  do.  1867, 110%. 

CoxiaacuL. 

IiiYEapOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9%'d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  98.  Td. 

Nsw  Tore.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  18.'4e. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.32%  u  1.35. 

CaiCAOO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $1.06%  (No.  2). 

September  2'2, 

Fixaxciu. 

LoituON.  —  Consols,  92%  ;  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  90%  ;  do. 
1867,  88%. 

FatSEroRT.  —  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  94%. 

New  Yore.  —  Gold,  113%-,  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114%;  5-20’s, 
1862, 113%;  do.  1867, 110%. 

COXXERCUL. 

Livirfool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9%d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  98.  7d. 

New  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18  %c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S 1-33  @  135%. 

Chicaoo. — Bed  spring  wheat,  $1.07  (No.  2). 

September  33. 

Fixancul. 

London. —  Consols,  92%;  T7.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  90%;  do. 
1867,  88%. 

FRANEFoar.  —  U.  8.  5-'20'»,  186'2,  94%'. 

New  Yore.  —  Gold,  113  ^  113%;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881, 114%; 
5-20’8,  1862,  113%;  do.  1867, 110%. 
OoaXRRClAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9%d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9e.  7d. 

New  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.35. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  Sl.06%  (No.  2). 


September  34. 

Fcianclal. 

London.  —  Consols,  92%  ;  U.  8.  5-20’8,  1862,  90%  ;  do. 
1867,  88%. 

New  Yore.  — Gold,  112%  @  113%  ;  U.  S.  6’8,  1881, 
113%;  5-'20’8,  1862, 112%;  do.  1867, 110%. 
COXXERCUL. 


Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  0%d. 

New  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $  1.33  ®  1.35%. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $1.06  %  (No.  2). 


September  36. 

Financlal. 

London.  —  Consols,  92%  ;  U.  8.  5-20’8,  1862,  90%  ;  do. 
1867,  88%'. 

Franefort.  — 17. 8.  5-‘20’s,  1862,  94%. 

New  Yore.  —  Gold,  113%;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,113%;  5-20’s 
1862, 112%;  do.  1867, 110%. 

ComERCUL. 

New  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  17%c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $  1.32  ^  1.35. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  spring  wheat,  $  1.06  (No.  2). 

September  37. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Contois,  92%;  U.  8.  5'20’s,  1862,  90%;  do. 
1867, 88%. 

New  Yore.  — Gold,  113%  ;  U.  S.  6’s,  1881,  lU;  5-20’i, 
1862, 112% ;  do.  1867, 110%. 


ConCERCLAL. 

Ltvsrpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9d. 

New  Yore.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  lT%e.i  led  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.31  @  1.35. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  tprhig  wheat,  6L05,%  (Mo.  2). 
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[October  15, 1870. 


MASTERLESS. 

(Sek  Eugraviso  is  the  Suitlemest.) 

IN  Lis  harness  thongs  of  glory, 

With  his  bridle  blown  before, 

Comes  a  steed  of  heroic  stoiy. 

With  his  fetlocks  steeped  in  gore. 

He  has  been  where  deeds  most  deadly 
Their  way  through  the  carnage  won  ; 
Where  bullets  rained  fiercely,  deadly. 
From  chasseput  and  needle-gun. 

MTiere  art  thou,  O  gallant  Master  ? 

Is  thy  race  of  glory  run  ? 

This  eclipse  of  dire  disaster, 

lias  it  quenched  thy  noonday  sun  ? 

For  years  upon  years  together 
He  listened  to  thy  command  ; 

Loving  friends,  come  wind,  come  weather. 
He  obeyed  thy  guiding  hand. 

Sav,  where  art  thou,  noble  Master ! 

Since  dark  fate  unloosed  thy  hold, 

And,  thy  destrier  living  faster. 

In  the  dust  thy  glory  rolled  ? 

He  is  fi:ee,  while  thou  art  lying 
In  a  bondage  worse  than  death ; 

He  is  firee,  thy  aid  defying. 

He  who  hung  upon  thy  breath ! 

Free  1  For  what  ?  For  wildly  straying  ? 

Better  thou  wert  here  again  ! 

Free  I  For  shafl-toil  worse  than  slaying  ? 
Would  thy  grasp  were  on  his  rein  ! 

Sav,  O  France  !  amid  disaster, 

Is  no  dream  of  glory  gone  ? 

Freed  thyself,  —  thy  noble  Master, 
Captive  lies,  Napoleon  1 

•  CuAKLEs  Kent. 


THE  DOMINIE’S  SONS. 

Uf  THREE  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  II.  —  A  LAMMAS  LILY. 

SIX  years  later  Mrs.  Auchinleck  sat  in  the 
same  Auldacres  school-house  parlor,  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  early  tea  of  her  son  the  mas¬ 
ter,  as  she  had  presided  over  that  of  her 
husband  the  master.  The  lean,  active  moth¬ 
er  was  little  altered,  though  she  wore  a  wid¬ 
ow’s  cap  of  some  years’  standing,  and  when 
she  put  it  on  had  mourned  keenly  The 
son  was  in  a  measure  changed.  The  ill- 
balanced,  awkward  student  who  had  taken 
his  father's  school  had  grown  into  a  blunt, 
somewhat  heavy-looking  young  man,  with  a 
threatening  of  still  greater  harshness  and 
heaviness  in  his  indifi'erent,  bulky  comeli¬ 
ness.  ,  . 

“  Andrew,*'  said  Mrs.  Auchinleck,  “  you  ’ll 
give  voursel’  a  biwh  up  for  your  brither.” 
She  did  not  speak  dictatorially,  but  neither 
did  she  speak  deferentially.  She  used  the 
tone  employed  between,  equals,  —  in  addi¬ 
tion,  equals  who  are  i^ceed  to  differ,  and 
accustomed  to  have  many  a  tHendly  dispute 
and  trial  of  stren^  together. 

“  Not  I,  mother,  answered  Andrew,  glanc¬ 
ing  carelessly  at  the*  sleeve  of  his  shabby 
school-coat,  and  speaking  in.i^t  contradic¬ 
tion,  like  a  man  wno  h^  a  habit  of  contra¬ 
diction  in  trilles.  “  If  Davie  would  thank 
me  for  making  any  difference  on  his  account, 
he  is  no  brother  of  .  mine.  Besides,  yqu 
know,  1  would  hot  put  myself  about  for  the 
Queen  coming  to  Auldacres.” 

“  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you,”  an¬ 
nounced  Mrs.  Auchinle^,  with  some  dig¬ 
nity  ;  “  1  ken  what  arguing  with  a  man 
comes  to,  though  your  lather  was  a  hantle 
less  thrawn  and  dour  than  you  are,  Andrew. 
But,  any  way,  you  ’ll  not  go  over  to  Upper 
Muirend  to  look  after  your  craps  in  this 
weary  allotment  system,  when  your  brother 
is  expected  to  arrive  on  the  first  visit  that 
has  not  been  a  fleeing  ane,  because  of  his 
reading  parties  and  foreign  tours,  since  your 
father’s  death.” 

“  I ’m  ready  to  start,”  declared  Andrew, 
doggedly ;  “  I  have  woi^png-men  to  pay  and. 
working-women i to  hire,  else  I’ll  lose  the 
harvest,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  I 
can  afford  that.  If  you  ’re  npt  consent  with 
giving  up  your  room  Davie,  making  it  so 
tine  that  he  will  not  know  it  agwn,  while 
you  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  if^^u  cannot 
entertain  him  yourself  for  an  hour,  should 
^e  come  before  eight  o’clock^  you  must  just 
send  him  across  the  moor,  to  meet  me.  He 
knows  the  road,  and  the  walk  will  be  fine 
exercise  for  him  after  travelling  by  rail¬ 
way." 

Mrs.  Auchinleck  fidgeted  on  her  chair 
and  pulled  the  strings  of  her  white  cap ;  but 
though  she  groaned  and  sniffed  a  little  she 


said  no  more.  She  was  aware  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  mere  words  would  be  of  no  avail 
here.  She  was  not  a  foolish  woman. 

All  at  once,  as  Andrew  was  rising  leisurely 
from  the  table,  his  mother,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  excliumed,  emphatically,  “  If 
there  is  not  Mrs.  Rymer  bringing  Cecy  to 
see  us !  When  she  hears  that  Davie  is  com¬ 
ing,  she’ll  never  be  so  senseless  as  to  bide 
still  and  be  in  his  way.” 

“  Women  never  mind  being  in  folk’s  way ; 
it  is  my  opinion  they  try  to  be  in  it,”  pro¬ 
claimed  the  young  master  in  ungallant  im¬ 
patience,  as  he  had  to  submit  to  give  up  his 
evening’s  business  for  the  time. 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Auchinleck  and 
Mr.  Andrew.  This  is  my  daughter  Cecil,  if 
vou  please,”  a  voice  deprecated  with  mild 
boastfulness,  as  Mrs.  Rymer  quietly  trotted 
into  the  Auchinleck’s  parlor,  ushered  by 
the  school-house  little  maid.  Mrs.  Rymer 
was  a  soft,  round  little  woman  in  black  dra¬ 
pery,  with  an  old-fashioned  habit  of  courtesy- 
ing  like  the  dipping  .down  of  a  pigeon.  Men 
never  bore  malice  long  against  so  canny  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Rymer,  —  a  creature  who 
appealed  to  their  protection.  But  Andrew 
kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  remained 
standing  with  his  back  against  the  tea-table, 
and  contented  himself  with  nodding  to  his 
familiar  guest,  when  somebody  else  came 
into  the  room,  —  somebody  so  completely 
different,  so  widely  opposed  to  all  the  sur¬ 
roundings,  that  Andrew  was  fairly  startled 
out  of  his  shell. 

Andrew'  had  been  soured  and  hardened 
into  increasing  churlishness  since,  resigning 
bis  worldly  aini  in  life,  he  had  thought  it 
best  to  turn  his  back  on  all  the  pursuits 
which  he  had  followed  for  its  sake,  as  well 
as  loved  for  their  own.  What  would  you 
have  ?  The  sight  of  his  books  beyond  the 
hackneyed  text-books  of  his  father’s  iwhool 
stung  and  wrung  his  hidden  sensibility ;  the 
touch  of  his  mathematical  instruments  sick¬ 
ened  him.  Therefore  poor  Andrew  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  debt  of  his''lBonsliip' and 
brotherhood' without  becoming  in  several 
lights,  spiritually  as  well  as  socially,  an  im- 
t>overisued  man.  He  had  not  completed 
his  offering  as  the  heroes  of  romance  com¬ 
plete  theirs  —  with  cheerful  grace,  coming 
off,  after  all,  with  little  loss,  lie  had  taken 
refuge,  as  far  as  he  could  in  what  belongs 
to  the  bodily  man,  and  developed  only  too 
much  of  the  brawny  rather  than  muscular 
Christian.  He  had  resorted  to  gardening, 
of  the  delving  and  vegetable-rearing  kind, 
to  farming,  carrying  out  his  operations  on  a 
batch  of  the  strips  of  moorland  that  an  enter¬ 
prising  laird  had  allotted  to  agricultural 
laborers;  and  be  pursued  such  sports  as 
golf  and  curling  when  there  was  ice  on  the 
moorland  lochs.  Andrew  Auchinleck  was 
less  chary  in  bestowing  bis  company  on  his 
neighbors  of  every  description  than  his 
father  and  mother  had  been,  though  he  was 
not  naturally  a  very  social  man.  His  quick¬ 
witted,  shrewd  mower  dreaded  in  her  secret 
soul,  with  reason,  to  what  coarseness  and 
excess  the  reactionary  license  of  sociality 
might  lead  and  betray  her  son. 

It  was  before  such  a  foiled,  restive  man, 
still  on  this  side  of  the  Rubicon,  ere  he  had 
in  bis  manliness  stumbled  into  the  slough  of 
sensuality,  and  defiled  himself  with  vice, 
that  there  appeared  in  the  poor,  plain  little 
school-house  parlor,  not  an  honest,  kindly 
buthalf-hoydenish  Cecy  Rymer,  but  a  living, 
breathing  St  Cecilia,  —  a  brown-haired, 
liquid-eyed,  Madonna-faced  woman,  tall  and 
handsonle,  serenely  beautiful  and  gracious. 
The  effect  was  in  ^e  air,  the  gait,  and  the 
perfect  bloom  ofwomanhood.  It  was  not  in 
the  uniqueness  pr  expensiveness  of  the 
dress;  for  —  exefept  that  Cecy’s  linen  gown’ 
was  fresh  and  unrepaired,  and  was  made 
with  some  amount  of  quaint,  outlandish 
pla^ng  and  braiding,  and  that  her  hat, 
though  it  had  seen  a  sea-voyage,  looked,  by 
coihparison  with  Cecy’s  shockingly  bad  old 
hats,  a  bran-new  silver-gray  bat. with  a  silver- 
gray  band  —  the  dress  had  hardly  cost  more 
than  that  of  the  old  Cecy  Rvmer. 

What  had  come  to  Cecy  Rymer,  who  had 
gone  away  a  round-faced  girl  to  change  her 
so,  in  adcudbn  to  her  natural  growth  ?  Re- 

Srts  had  travelled  to  Auldacres  in  Cecy’s  • 
ters,  but  they  had  been  so  slightly  appre¬ 
hended  that  nobody,  iio(  veven  her  mptheis 
had  compassed  their  full  import.''  The  Itite 
dominie  of  Auldacres'  had  designed  that 
Cecy,  his  fiavorite  girl  pupil,  would  bcK 
come  his  female  assistant  in  the  school,  since 
female  asnstants  had  come  into  vogue. 
Wlmff  j^t  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  with 
An^  w’s  accession  to  the  post  of  school¬ 
master,  a  distant  relative  of  the  R^ers  had 
sent  Cecy  to  Germany  to  qualify  her  for  the 
higher  order  of  governess.  “  Word  ”  had 
come  back  again  and  again  to  the  Whins  of 
Auldacres  tlmt  Cecy  was  doing  exceedingly 


well  in  foreign  class-nxims  and  under  strange 
lime-trees,  breakfasting  off  cherries,  supping 
off  pear  and  plum  soup,  and  lying  down  to 
rest  under  an  eideiMlown  <juilt  with  a  cuckoo 
clock  at  her  elbow  sounding  her  n'veillc'e 
for  morning  practice  and  early  lecture. 

Cecy  had  stayed  on  abroad,  fii'st  teaching 
in  her  academy  and  then  filling  a  good  sit¬ 
uation  in  a  private  family  at  salaries  which 
had  enabled  her  to  keep  her  mother  “  like  a 
queen,”  as  Mrs.  Rymer  had  declared. 

Mrs.  Rymer  ha<l  been  latterly  inclined  to 
cap  Mrs.  Auchinleck’s  crowing  over  her  son 
David,  his  honors  at  Oxford  amb  the  com¬ 
pany  he  kept  there,  with  tiny  crows  over 
her  daughter,  — tlie  rank  of  the  family  in 
which  abe  was  established,  and  with  which 
she  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Contineutal 
world,  the  favor  that  her  employers  showed 
Cecy,  and  the  friendly  tenns  which  existed 
between  the  governess  and  her  grown-up 
pupils. 

“  Poor  silly,  curtshying  body,”  reflected 
Mrs.  Auchinleck  in  imperious  disdain,  “  to 
think  of  speaking  of  her  royd  lassie,  grant¬ 
ing  she ’s  tamed  now,  a  mere  gouvernante 
looked  down  upon  by  butlers  and  futmen, 
housekeepers  and  leddies’-maids,  in  the 
same  breath  wi’  our  Davie,  a  Felly  o’  his 
college  in  the  society  o’  the  grandest  in  the 
land  who  are  proud  to  be  Fellies  along  with 
him, — our  Davie,  who  micht  be  a  member  u’ 
Parliament  or  sic  like  ony  day  his  Bel’! 
The  woman ’s  demented  I  ” 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Auchinleck’s  scorn¬ 
ful  incredulity,  however,  the  process  of 
“  like  ”  drawing  to  “  like  ”  had  gone  on.  To 
fine,  frank,  naturally  generous  natures  there 
is  no  insuperable  difficulty  (granted  the 
model  is  provided)  in  tlie  growth  from  a 
good,  ingenuous,  bright  girl,  to  a  good,  con¬ 
siderate,  in  everything  delicate-minded  lady. 

Now  that  the  work  was  complete  and 
open  to  inspection,  Andrew  Auchinleck’s 
first  experience  was  a  mixture  of  consterna¬ 
tion  and  intense,  entire  approbation.  He 
instinctively  took  off  the  cap  which  he  had 
put  on  to  go  and  visit  his  leased  land  and 
its  crops,  and  wished  a  passing  wish  for 
which  ne  would  have  derided  himself  had 
he  had  time  to  reflect  on  its  nature,  that  he 
had  attended  to  his  mother’s  suggestion,  and 
given  himself  a  “  brush  up,”  though  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  college  fellow. 

Not  that  Cecy  Rymer  showed  any  hostile 
perception  of  Andrew’s  rumpled  gray  coat 
with  traces  of  ink  on  the  sleeves,  his  colored 
morning  shirt,  his  faded  necktie,  which  were 
not  calculated  to  set  oft'  the  massive,  some¬ 
what  statuesque,  figure  and  faoe  of  a  man 
who  looked  old  for  his  years,  serious,  a  little 
saturnine,  —  truculent,  his  enemies  might 
call  it.  Cecy  did  not  appear  disposed  to  be 
critical  on  the  costume  and  bearing  of  her 
old  companion.  She  seemed  inclin^  to  be 
a  vast  (^l  pleasanter  and  a  world  less  pert 
than  in  the  days  of  her  noihage.  She  only 
looked  as  if  she  admired  his  progress  in 
stature  and  resjmnsibility,  as  she  advanced, 
holding  out  a  willing  hand  to  clasp  his.  “  I 
should  have  known  you  anywhere,  Mr.  An¬ 
drew,”  die  said,  quite  eagerly^  “  though  you 
are  become  a  big  man  who  can  keep  authoi^ 
ity.”  t 

“  A  schoolmaster  had  .need  to  keep  au¬ 
thority,  —  but  4  should  never  have  known 
you.  Miss  Cecy,”  returned  Andrew  ;  yet  he 
grasped  her  hand, ’and  the  relations  estab- 
[  fished  between  them,  difficult  man  as  he  was 
to  deal  with,  were  at  once  fnendly  reiap 
tions. 

Mrs.  Rymer  and  her  daughter  did  not  re¬ 
main  long  at  the  school-house.  Mrs.  Auch¬ 
inleck  took  care  to  let  the*  elder  visitor 
know  the  coincidence  of  the  expected  ai^ 
rival  of  Mrs.  Auchinleck’s  distinguished  son. 
The  unobtrusive  widow  was  not  only  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  family  reunion  would  be 
better  without  the  presence  of  witnesses; 
she  was,  whsrtever  Mrs.  Auchinleck  might 
think,  deeply  impressed  by  the  superior  dis¬ 
tinction  of  “  Davie.  Auchinleck.”  Bonnie 
and  sweet,  and  altogether  prettily  behaved, 
like  the  privileged  friend  of  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  as  her  daughter  had  come  back,  fill- 
,  ing  Mrs.  ^mer’s  heart  with  pride  and  glad¬ 
ness,  still-  Davie  Auchinleck  was  far  beyond 
any  of  them,  beyond  Mr.  Templeton  and 
his  son  Uosmo,  who  was  home  from  Canada, 

.  for  health  •  and  a  wife.  Mrs.  R}’mcr  must 
‘“mind^^to  call  Davie  “Mr.  Dauvet,”  as 
Cecy  had  given  her  the  example  in  saying 
Mr.  to  his  brother,  whom  Mrs.  Rymer  had 
never  thought  of  calling  anything  but  An¬ 
drew.  He  was  the  master,  and  h^  been  so 
for  the  last’ half-dozen  years,  but  he  had 
come  much  about  her  house  as  a  callant,  and 
though  he  was  gruff  to  other  folk,  he  had 
aye  had  a  canny  enough  word  to  her.  Yet 
no  doubt  it  was  proper  that  Cecy  should  say 
Mr.  to  Andrew,  as  everything  Cecy  did  was 
proper. 


While  the  mother  anti  the  daughter  did 
stay,  Cecy  and  Andrew  found  no  want  of 
words  to  say  to  each  other.  She  told  him 
voluntarily  that  she  had  just  come  home  on 
a  visit.  $he  was  going  back  to  the  Thor- 
nycrofls.  What  excellent  people  they  were, 
and  how  happy  they  made  her  —  Cecy  —  as 
happy  las  she  could  be,  save  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  her  mother  I  There  were  old  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thornycroft  and  their  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  each  of  whom  had  been  and  one  of  them 
still  was  Cecy’s  pupil.  The  family  hoped 
that  the  Squire  would  soon  get  clear  of  his 
embarrassments. —  he  was  so  kind  an  old 
man,  only  too  kiud  —  which  had  condemned 
them  to  live  abroa<l  for  the  family’s  educa¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  return  and  live 
at  the  Hall  in  another  year  at  farthest. 
That  would  be  nice,  for  Northumberland 
was  but  a  stepTrom  Auldacres  after  Ger¬ 
many.  Had  not  she  —  Cecy  —  been  fortu¬ 
nate  ‘I 

Andrew  shook  himself  half  awake  from 
the  sluggish  apathy  which  had  possessed 
his  mind  while  his  body  was  having  the  ])re- 
cminence,  and  talked  on  foreign  literature, 
which  he  knew  passably  well,  and  of  foreign 
places,  with  which,  tliough  he  liad  never 
seen  them,  he  was  familiar  by  reflected  light, 
until,  before  Cecy  left,  he  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  accept  the  loan  of  a  new  Gi'rman  book 
of  note  from  her,  and  to  vouchsafe  a  half¬ 
promise  that  he  would  rub  up  his  German 
and  read  it.  Andrew  had  not  done  so  much 
since  he  had  been  schoolmaster  of  Auld¬ 
acres. 

“  That  lassie  of  Mrs.  Rymer’s  is  no  that 
braw,”  commented  Mrs.  Auchinleck,  in  a 
puzzled  but  candid  tone  to  Andrew,  “  yet 
somehow  she  is  turned  into  a  leddy,  as  fair 
a  leddv  as  Miss  Templeton  or  Miss  Maye. 
Will  Cecy  Rvmer  no  be  unco  out  o’  place 
now  at  the  Whins  ?  ” 

“  Are  ladies  ever  out  of  place  ?  ”  counter- 
questioned  Andrew.  “  I  thought  it  was 
their  mission  to  walk  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
refining  if  not  reforming  the  world.  Did 
you  fern  Cecy  Rymer  out  of  place  the  few 
moments  she  was  here  ?  ” 

“  This  is  a  fell  difi'erent  i)lace,”  Mrs. 
Auchinleck  took  up  the  cudgels  indignantly. 

“  A  sculo-house  is  surely  no  like  a  widow 
woman’s  little  better  than  cot-house,  though 
Cecy  has  paid  tlie  wage  of  a  servant  to  her 
mother  this  twa  year  come  Martinmas. 
Cecy  has  been  a  dutiful  dachter,  I  do  not 
deny  that.  But  the  humblest  scule-house, 
be  it  attached  to  a  charity  or  a  free,  nut  to 
say  a  richt  auld  parish  scule,  is  the  next 
tiling  to  a  seat  o’  learning.  The  time  was,” 
Mrs.  Auchinleck  continued,  with  an  osten¬ 
tatious  flourish,  “  as  your  father  often  tolled 
me,  that  it  rankit  with  the  manse  in  a  par¬ 
ish.” 

“  The  time  has  gone  by,  then,”  corrected 
Andrew,  with  a  man’s  provoking  compos¬ 
ure. 

“Maybe,”  acknowledged  Mrs.  Auchin¬ 
leck,  impatiently ;  “  but,  my  word,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  swelling  into  wrath,  “  the  place  tliat 
is  going  to  welcome  Davie  Auchinleck,  Felly 
o’  his  college,  may  weel  be  fit  to  receive 
Cecy  Rymer,  —  neither  more  nor  less,  how¬ 
ever  honorably  tret,  than  a  gouvernante.” 

“  Motlier,”  said  Cecy  Rymer,  abruptly,  as 
she  and  her  mother  paced  home  in  the  deli¬ 
cious  twilight,  deliciously  balmy  cn  tlus 
June  evening  on  the  unsheltered  field  road, 
and  the  pathway  across  the  uncultivated 
moor,  “  is  Andrew  Auchinleck  so  much 
changed,  or  is  the  change  in  me  V  ” 

“  Bairn,”  remonstrated  Mrs.  Rymer,  with 
mild  wonder,  “  didua  you  say  you  would 
have  kenned  him  onywhere  ?  ” 

“  All !  yes,  as  I  would  ken  that  cry  of  the 
corn-craik  and  now  of  the  plover.  But  poor 
Andrew  1  —  it  was  not  his  birthright  which 
he  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  —  no,  it  was 
the  intellectual  and  social  pottage  he  gave 
up  because  of  his  birthright.” 

“  My  dear,”  objected  Mrs.  Rymer  again, 
this  time  more  uneasily,  though  with  even 
more  mildness  than  before,  “  I  dinna  like 
new-fangled  remarks  on  Scripter.  I  dare¬ 
say  I ’m  auld-fashioned  and  pnjudiced,  but, 
if  you  please,  we  ’ll  keep  frae  sic  remarks. 
The  minister  has  aye  been  cautioning  me 
against  the  wild  opinions  and  the  religious 
unsoun’ness  of  Germany  till  he  has  made 
my  hair  stand  on  end  for  your  best  interests, 
Cecy,  and  you  a  godly  minister’s  bairn.” 

“  The  minister  might  have  more  charity 
to  spare  for  the  true,  kind  Germans,  the 
truest,  kindest  folk  in  the  world  I  ”  exclaimed 
Cecy,  in  hasty  indignation ;  but  she  calmed 
down  in  a  moment,  in  order  to  reassure  her 
mother.  “  Mr.  Templeton  thinks  only  of 
my  good;  I  know  that,  and  I  hope  I  am 
right,  as  you  and  he  would  have  me  to  be. 
So  you  will  take  my  arm,  dearie,  for  your 
step  is  getting  a  little  slower  now  that  we 
have  walked  half  a  mile.  How  Mrs.  Auch- 
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inlcck  talks  1  I  know  our  sharp  friend  is 
worthy  find  sterling,  —  a  good,  good  mother, 
but  whv  does  she  speak  so  much  of  Davie 
and  so  little  of  Andrew  ?  ” 

Andrew  Auchinleck  was  softened  by  some 
subtle  influence  on  the  revival  of  nis  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Cecy  Rymer, — the  new 
Cecy  Rymer.  He  had  been  tempted,  evien 
while,  poor  fellow,  he  had  been  sufficiently 
pleased  with  and  proud  of  his  brother’s  ac¬ 
quisitions,  to  meet  David  cavalierly,  rather 
to  sport  the  contrast  which  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  to  take  nothing  off  his 
successful  relative’s  hand  should  the  latter 
be  so  left  to  himself  as  to  attempt  to  come 
over  Andrew  with  patronizing  counsel  or 
fault-finding-  After  all  Andrew  smoothed 
down  his  nsieg  temper,  and  was,  to  his 
mother’s  satisfaction,  free  and  gentle  with 
David  when  the  hero  stepped  at  last  on  the 
old  stage  of  the  school-house. 

David  Auchinleck  in  the  outward  man 
was  ill-knit,  irregularly  featured,  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  not  only  well  dressed,  but 
seen  in  the  fine  setting  of  grace,  courtesy, 
and  Idgh  intelligence.  Farther,  the  com¬ 
paratively  mature  scholar  was  fifty  times 
more  at  ease  and  simpler  withal  than  when 
he  was  a  raw  student. 

“  It  maun  be  bis  grand  education  and  the 
rank  he  has  risen  to  which  makes  Davie  so 
pleasant,”  concluded  his  delighted  mother, 
“  for  I  canna  say  that  he  takes  it  either  frae 
me  or  frae  his  poor  father,  who  hasna  lived 
to  see  these  days.  Davie  is  a  hantle  pleas¬ 
anter  than  Andrew,  and  I  shouldna  wonder 
though  Davie  were  easier  to  serve  for  a’  the 
dainties  and  fikes  he  has  been  accustomed 
to ;  no  but  that  Andrew’s  bark  is  waur  than 
his  bite,  poor  cheild.” 

\Mien  David  the  Fellow  took  Andrew  the 
schoolmaster’s  measure  after  the  two  had 
come  to  closer  quarters,  in  more  prolonged 
and  interested  intercourse  than  the  brothers 
had  held  since  they  were  boys  together, 
Andrew  little  guessed  how  favorable  was 
David’s  estimate.  David  might  have  got 
his  surfeit  of  superficial  advantages  so  as  to 
end  by  sinking  them  to  their  due  level  or 
below  their  level,  and  by  turning  back  to 
and  e.xalting  the  primitive  qualities ;  or  he 
might  have  had  a  lurking  inextinguishable 
regret  and  borne  his  brother  a  yearning 
grudge  because  he,  David,  had  allowed 
Andrew  to  play  the  part  of  Curtius,  and  had 
not  interposed  and  himself  taken  the  leap. 

David  said  to  himself,  as  they  parted  fur 
the  night,  “  A  grand  old  fellow  Andrew, 
sagacious  and  original  I  no  boorishness  in 
him  can  be  more  than  skin-deep.” 


THE  BURNING  OF  STRASBOURG 
CATHEDRAL. 

[The  following  letter  from  the  Augtburger  AUgtmeine 
Zeituug  give*  aome  intereating  facts,  and  a  atrikiug 
glimpse  of  German  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
Cathedral.] 

Bsfobi  Stbisdoi'bu. 

“  ^piIE  Minster  burns !  ”  was  at  length 
A  our  sorrowful  conviction,  as  towards 
two  o’clock  A.  M.  we  turned  from  the  sight 
of* the  flames,  as  if  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow, 
and  walked  slowly  homewards  in  silence. 
No  sound  escaped  us ;  each  was  possessed  by 
a  grief  as  for  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend, 
the  faithful  and  revered  of  many  long  years, 
and  was  bewildered  as  if  his  higher  thoughts 
sought  vainly  their  long-accustomed  resting- 

filace  t  The  sleep  into  which  one  sank  at 
ast  from  sheer  exhaustion  was  no  shelter 
from  those  words  of  woe.  In  the  watches  of 
the  night  “  The  Minster  burns  !  ”  sounded 
in  the  ear,  and  Hie  first  waking  thoughts 
found  no  other  utterance  than,  again,  “  The 
Minster  burns !  ” 

How  many  thousand  human  lives  have 
found  their  end  in  this  war  I  and  now  the  war- 
torch  carries  death  even  into  the  countless 
generations  of  the  past,  —  to  those  who  with 
solemn  reverence  Drought  the  sacred  work 
into  existence,  and  those  who  from  age  to 
age  have  looked  up  to  it  with  mingled  awe 
and  joy,  and  for  tbe  generations  yet  to  come 
there  will  remain  only  the  tradition  of  its 
grandeur  and  beauty.  •  It  is  more  than  the 
destruction  of  a  man,  it  is  that  of  a  treasure- 
house  of  the  human  race.  All  mankind,  and 
we  Germans  above  all,  are  robbed  of  that 
which  stood  among  us  pre-eminent  in  beauty. 
Must  it  come  to  this  ?  Was  it  needful  that 
the  glorious  path  of  this  pure  and  national 
war  should'bear  so  black  a  stain  ?  No  fault 
lies  with  us.  It  was  strictly  and  expressly 
commanded  that  the  Minster  7nust  be  spared. 
What  a  weight  of  responsibility  is  incurred 
by  the  Commandant  of  the  fortress  I  Vain¬ 
ly,  and  with  full  consciousness  that  it  is  in 
vain,  he  sacrifices  to  the  phantom  of  military 
honor  a  noble  city,  with  multitudes  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  now  a  work  of  art  which 
knew  no  rival. 


But  to  my  story.  We  had  been  informed 
that  the  cannonading  was  to-day  to  be  in¬ 
creased  in  force,  and  to  begin  at  a  late  hour 
from  the  east  and  south.  It  was  after  nine 
o’clock,  when,  once  on  our  way  to  tlie  Mun- 
dolsheimer  Hohe,  we  found  some  difficulty 
in  the  darkness  in  avoiding  the  trains  of 
wagons  carrying  huge  trees  and  munition 
to  the  fortress,  a  difficulty  to  which  these  in 
turn  must  have  been  subject  from  a  strong 
body  of  Uhlans  which  they  encountered. 
At  length  we  stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
near  the  bench  erected  there  for  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden.  The  ruins  of  yesterday 
were  glowing  .and  smoking  still.  It  was 
ten  o’clock  when  the  signal-fires  on  our 
side  sent  up  their  flames  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  The  'rhomaskirche  in  the  city  stood 
out  from  tbe  flames  behind  it  as  from  a 
background  of  gold.  On  the  ramparts  a 
fire  was  kindled,  probably  a  barrel  of  pitch, 
by  the  light  of  which  men  were  working  at 
the  defences.  A  concentrated  but  changing 
light  showed  a  large  building,  probably  a 
lazaretto.  In  the  distance  we  saw  the  flash 
of  guns,  like  summer  lightning,  and — such 
is  man !  —  having  come  here  to  see  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  spectacle  of  horror,  we  grew 
impatient  as  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  struck 
and  all  was  yet  calm  and  silent.  Some  of 
our  party  retired  homewards.  “  There  will 
be  nothing  to  see  to-night,”  it  was  said;  and 
many  believed  that  the  Commandant  must 
have  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing  perhaps 
the  surrender  of  the  city. 

1  knew  that  the  Bishop  of  Strasbourg  had 
come  out  to-day  to  entreat  that  the  city 
might  be  spared.  We,  on  our  side,  were 
ready  to  grant  all  reasonable  demands ;  but 
the  surrender  of  the  city  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  on  this  point  the  Command¬ 
ant,  Uhricb,  remained  immovable.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  guided  by  rigid  adherence  to  the 
code  of  military  honor,  and  will  only  yield 
the  city  when  breaches  are  made  in  the 
citadel.  But  how  many  lives  must  such  a 
resolution  cost ! 

'The  night  was  growing  very  cold.  To¬ 
wards  the  west  a  vigorous  cannonading  be¬ 
gan,  which  was  answered  fiom  the  fortress. 
Shells  rose  in  the  air,  falling  on  to  the  ashes 
of  yesterday’s  fires,  and  kindling  fresh  ones. 
But  those  tiames  —  streaming  high  into  the 
air  —  they  must  come  from  a  lo%  building. 
It  is  the  nave  of  the  Minster !  Hither  and 
thither  fly  peculations,  doubts,  hopes,  as¬ 
surances.  Tne  broad  and  heavy  cloud  of 
smoke  prevents  all  certainty.  One  main¬ 
tains  that  the  Minster  is  distinctly  visible  to 
the  right  of  the  great  fire;  another  with 
^ual  energy  that  he  can  see  it  on  the  left. 
The  officers  of  higher  rank  are  assembling 
on  our  hill.  The  Grand  Duke  stands 
speechless  and  motionless,  with  intense 
gaze  fixed  upon  the  mighty  flames,  whose 
merciless  tongues  stream  ever  higher  and 
wider  and  brighter  into  the  air.  What 
must  have  been  his  feelings  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment  ?  Furious,  and  yet  more  furious,  grow 
the  crack  and  roar  of  the  batteries,  their 
boom  accompanied  by  a  hissing  noise,  and 
producing  a  strange  and  heart-stirring  sound. 
The  fires  and  the  firing  seemed  ceaseless, 
but  ever  and  again  arose  the  doubt  whether 
indeed  the  Minster  was  on  fire.  At  length 
all  hope  is  at  an  end.  Tbe  flame  is  alre^y 
licking  up  the  side  of  the  tower.  A  throb 
of  pain  thrills  through  every  heart,  as  we 
look  at  each  other  in  dead  silence.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  each  face  is  to  be  read  but  too 
easily  in  the  far-shining  light  of  the  flames, 
clear  almost  as  that  ol  day.  'The  thunder 
of  the  artillery  is  ceaseless;  rockets  fly 
hither  and  thither;  what  keeps  us  here? 
The  deep  inward  excitement  and  the  ever- 
increasing  cold  of  the  night  urge  a  return 
homewards,  but  to  stir  fixim  the  spot  is  im¬ 
possible.  From  a  tree  near  us,  owls  fly 
forth  and  flit  hooting  over  the  vineyards. 
What  a  cry  of  mourning  will  arise  from  the 
days  to  come,  sounding  onward  through  all 
history,  over  the  work  of  this  night  1  Pres¬ 
ently  an  ordnance  officer  brings  word  that 
grenades  are  falling  in  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  we  turn  towards  our  quarters. 
With  heavy  hearts  we  parted  from  our  com¬ 
panions  ;  the  feeling  that  we  must  remain 
together,  together  l^ar  this  new  sorrow, 
possessed  each  mind ;  but  at  last  we  were 
compelled  to  separate.  What  a  spectacle 
will  be  that  Minster,  —  in  ruins  I  How  mel¬ 
ancholy,  beyond  power  of  words  to  picture, 
the  coming  entry  into  Strasbourg  !  The  re¬ 
union  of  Alsace  with  the  German  Father- 
land,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  difficulties 
of  no  common  kind,  and  needing  for  their 
conquest  the  utmost  care  and  caution,  will 
be  rendered  incalculably  more  difficult  by 
the  destruction  of  this  Minster;  and  that 
this  great  event,  this  great  restitution  of 
the  DMty  of  wellnigh  two  hundred  years, 
should  bear  so  black  a  mark  as  the  sacrifice 


of  such  a  building  is  horrible  to  think 
upon. 

Afternoon.  —  I  have  just  retiarned  from 
the  Mundolsheimer  Hohe.  At  the  first 
glance,  I  drew  freer  breath.  Theie  lay 
Strasbourg,  with  ita  various  burning  ruins, 
but  the  Minster  stood  yet  uninjured,  the 
tower  yet  rose  bravely  as  of  old  up  into  the 
sky !  My  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Through 
a  good  telescope  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
the  nave  of  the  church  is  totally  destroyed. 
How  wide-spread  and  complete  may  be  the 
destruction  ip  not  to  be  seen  from  my  posi¬ 
tion,  perhaps  is  not  even  calculable  in  Stras¬ 
bourg  itself !  Thus  the  fearful  fact  to  which 
one  has  so  resolutely  refused  belief  is  clear 
as  the  daylight  which  reveals  it.  Into  what 
insignificance  sinks  now  the  destruction  of 
a  hop-store,  of  barracks,  of  much  hay  and 
straw,  and  of  the  Hospital  for  Foundlings  ? 
All  these  time  and  money  may  replace,  but 
the  Minster ! 

These  must  be  hard  days  within  the  walls 
of  the  city.  A  flag  of  truce  has  just  been 
sent  to  us,  asking  bandages,  &c.  for  the 
wounded;  500  or  600  oitizens  are  already 
severely  injured,  and  there  is  want  of  all 
necessaries  for  them.  Our  troops  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  From  first  to  last,  the  Command¬ 
ant,  Uhrich,  has  listened  to  no  word  of 
treaty.  He  stands  on  purely  military  ground, 
without  consideration  for  the  town  or  its  in¬ 
habitants.  He  awaits  the  making  of  breach¬ 
es  in  the  fortifications.  And  then  ?  Who 
mw  tell  what  will  then  follow  ? 

The  fire  is  beginning  again.  By  day  it 
looks  less  awful  than  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  And  it  is  by  night  that  men  are  ly¬ 
ing  in  wait  to  slay  and  to  send  fire  into  the 
dwellings  of  their  fellow-mortals.  And  we 
rave  of  civilization  !  Thinking  is  dangerous 
work  at  this  crisis.  We  are  at  war,  at  war 
for  a  German  town !  The  autumn  sun  casts 
a  brilliant  yellow  light  over  the  town,  and 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  making  them  shine  as 
though  they  were  of  gold.  What  new  ruins 
will  it  rise  upon  to-morrow  ? 


RAID  ON  THE  “USELESS  MOUTHS” 
IN  PARIS. 

AS  the  reader  knows,  one  of  General 
Trochu’s  first  proceedings  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Governor  of  Paris  was  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  those  loose  members  of  so¬ 
ciety  who  would  have  found  their  opportu¬ 
nity  in  times  of  national  trouble,  and  who 
were  best  got  out  of  the  way  before  the  ac¬ 
tual  work  of  defence  began.  The  order  went 
forth,  and  a  swoop  was  made  upon  all  the 
dens  and  suspicious  wine-shops  and  cafes 
where  such  disreputable  characters  were 
most  likely  to  be  found.  Then  they  were 
marched  off  under  the  particular  care  of  the 
police,  and  locked  up  until  such  time  as 
they  might  be  let  out  again  with  least  harm 
to  the  general  public. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  among  the  good 
efiects  of  the  Empire  the  Ireedom  of  Paris 
from  the  dangerous  classes  was  one  of  the 
most  observable.  Such  people  as  Eugene 
Suq  delighted  to  describe,  the  Tortillards, 
Chouettes,  Bras-Rouges,  and  Goualeuses, 
the  vagabonds  and  criminals,  were  Haus- 
mannized  out  of  the  way.  Tramps,  beggars, 
and  thieves  were  hustled  on  one  side  out  of 
sight  of  the  virtuous,  fine  boulevards  ran 
where  their  foul  quarters  had  once  been,  and 
Paris  was  comparatively  a  safe  and  decorous 
city,  so  far  as  that  class  of  society  was  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  vaga¬ 
bonds  were  repressed,  not  extirpated,  and 
when  in  the  time  of  trouble  the  supervision 
became  slack  the  old  hordes  showed  their 
faces,  and  began  prowling  about  at  their  old 
trades,  making  ready  for  a  still  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  business  when  the  able-bodied 
citizens  should  be  engaged  on  the  ramparts 
and  the  sergens  de  ville  had  shouldered  mus¬ 
kets  and  joined  the  ranks. 

General  Trochu  in  his  first  proclamation 
called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  these  mauvais  sujets,  and  then,  appaiv 
ently  thinking  that  if  he  wanted  the  work 
done  well  he  had  better  do  it  himselfi  made 
that  raid  of  which  we  have  spoken.  This 
being  unlooked  for  the  take  was  large,  the 
unsuspicious  victims  were  swept  up  in  batch¬ 
es  and  sent  to  the  Conciergerie ;  but  even 
the  most  prompt  and  rigorous  of  clearances 
must  necessarily  have  but  small  effect  upon 
the  wrong-doers  of  such  a  city  as  Paris. 
The  scum  of  a  large  population  is  not  to  be 
taken  off  so  easily,  nor  would  all  the  pris¬ 
ons  within  the  walls  be  sufficient  to  hold  a 
moiety  of  it. 

In  the  bad  old  days  when  such  people  had 
vested  interests  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
town  where  his  Majesty’s  writs  would  not 
run,  where  innocence  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime,  and  a  policeman  as  the  greatest  crim¬ 
inal  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  bold  attempt 


was  once  made  to  clear  out  one  of  these 
Alsatias.  A  breach  was  made  in  the  wall 
of  demarcation,  the  inhabitants  were  in¬ 
formed  that  by  a  certain  hour  they  must 
pack  up  their  baggage  and  be  gone,  and  that 
the  last  twenty  would  be  infallibly  taken 
and  hanged  without  process  of  law.  The 
effect,  we  are  told,  was  magical.  At  the 
time  appointed  a  body  of  troops  was  marched 
down  to  the  breach,  and  the  ragged  popu¬ 
lation  poured  forth  helter-skelter,  each  fear¬ 
ful  of  being  counted  among  the  last  twenty, 
who  after  all  were  not  hanged.  But  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  gained  and  the  place  purified,  al¬ 
though  what  became  of  the  inhabitants  we 
are  not  told :  we  presume  they  formed  a 
settlement  elsewhere.  The  engraving  on 
the  lower  portion  of  page  668  rt'presents  one 
of  the  General’s  raids  on  the  “useless 
mouths  ”  of  Paris. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR. 

'V' O  W  flowers  of  deeper  hue  and  scarlet  glow ; 

aV  Or  in  rich  purple  the  white  bosom  lies  ; 
And  leopard-spots  of  blossom’s  golden  eyes 

On  hillsides  green  and  sky-domed  commons 
show; 

And  the  blue  Heaven  over  her  doth  throw 
Her  thinnest  web  of  fair  and  lawny  haze ; 

And  suns  retire  from  proud  accustomed  ways. 

At  nearer  tides  of  Night’s  great  overflow ; 

And  green-flushed  Earth  in  dreamy  Autumn 
light 

A  gilded  change  to  many  colors  sees 
Through  all  her  shrubby  lanes  and  brarebing 
trees. 

Nor  thinks  the  King,  whose  banners  hang  so 
bright. 

Will  break  her  leafy  sceptre,  and  affright 
With  stormy  snows  her  vales  and  upland  leas. 


MeASUREMKXT  of  the  VgLOCITY  OF 
Canxox-Balls.  —  A  very  ingenious  instru¬ 
ment  is  described  in  Nature,  No.  45,  for 
September  8th,  known  as  Noble’s  Chrono- 
scope,  lor  measuring  the  velocity  of  shot 
during  its  transit  through  the  gun.  The 
tube  of  the  gun  is  fitted  inside  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals  with  metal  rings  (to  the  number  of 
six  or  eight),  the  outside  margins  of  which 
are  sharpened  into  knife-edges.  On  a  shot 
passing  along  the  tube  and  through  these 
rings,  the  edges  of  the  latter  are  jammed 
down  upon,  and  made  to  cut  through,  the 
ends  of  various  insulated  wires,  one  of  which 
is  placed  under  each  ring.  Each  of  these 
wires  is  connected  with  an  electric  battery ; 
and,  as  one  wire  after  another  is  cut  through 
and  the  insulation  removed,  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  passes,  and  a  number  of  electric  sparks 
follow  one  after  another,  according  to  the 
number  of  rings  and  wires.  The  recording 
of  the  signals  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
series  of  metal  disks,  one  in  connection  with 
each  wire,  which  are  made  to  revolve  at  a 
certain  known  velocity.  The  surface  of  the 
disks  is  of  polished  silver  coated  with  lamp¬ 
black.  As  soon  as  a  wire  is  cut  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  shot,  a  spark  hops  over  to  the  re¬ 
cording  disk,  removing  a  little  of  the  lamp¬ 
black  coating,  and  thus  marking  the  place 
W  laying  bare  a  minute  spot  of  bright  metal. 
From  the  relative  position  of  the  successive 
spots  on  the  disks,  and  the  known  velocity 
at  which  they  revolve,  a  simple  calculation 
determines  the  velocity  of  the  shot.  A  shot 
usually  takes  from  to  of  a  second  to 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  bore  of  a 
large  gun,  its  speed  being  somewhat  slow 
when  passing  the  first  rings,  and  increasing 
as  it  approaches  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
From  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  the  calculation  can  be  made  with 
precision  to  a  millionth  part  of  a  second, 
and  the  velocity  determined  with  the  great¬ 
est  accuracy. 


The  choice  of  Hastings  by  the  Imperial 
French  family  and  of  the  Marine  Hotel  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  of  a  souvenir  of  the 
Emperor.  It  was  from  Pelham  Cottage, 
next  door  to  the  Marine  Hotel,  that  the  then 
Louis  Napoleon  started  on  his  famous  expe¬ 
dition  to  Boulogne  in  a  boat  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  neighboring  seaport  of  Rye ; 
and  a  souvenir  of  that  expedition,  as  far  as 
the  seaport  is  concerned,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  a  house  on  East  Cliff,  Hast¬ 
ings.  belonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Marine  Hotel. 


Another  secluded  people,  the  Koreans, 
are  to  be  brought  within  the  range  of  inter¬ 
course.  This  time  singularly  enough,  the 
Japanese  co-operate  for  such  a  purpose,  the 
Koreans  having  encroached  on  the  territory 
of  Satsuma.  There  will  perhaps  be  a  joint 
European  and  Ja^nese  intervention.  The 
langui^e  of  the  Koreans  is  allied  to  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  not  to  Chinese. 


f 
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UHLANS  KNTKlilNG  A  FRENCH  TOWN. 


THE  UHLANS. 

WHAT  the  Cossack  was  to  an  earlier 
generation  of  Frenchmen  the  Uhlan 
is  to  their  descendants.  Mysterious  in  name 
and  ubiquitous  in  his  movements,  the  blue 
and  yellow  horseman,  with  the  heavy  revolv¬ 
er  in  his  belt,  causes  at  once  bewilderment 
and  alarm.  Uhlan  is  the  Polish  word  for 
lancer,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
Tartar  root,  signifying  brave,  a  vestige  per¬ 
haps  of  Mongolian  invasions. 

but  the  IVussian  lancer  has  nothing  non- 


Germanic  about  him  but  his  name.  He  is 
in  fact  a  thorough  Teuton,  cool,  hardy,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  goiod-humored,  the  fn-au-ideal 
of  a  modem  light-cavalry  man.  The  officers 
speak  both  French  and  German,  and  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
country.  When  the  armies  are  on  the  move 
the  Uhlans  are  thrown  out  in  front  and  on 
either  flank.  They  mask  the  movements  of 
their  own  forces  wliile  they  pick  up  all  pos¬ 
sible  information  about  the  enemy.  They 
tear  up  railways,  cut  telegraph-wires,  and 
act  as  foragers  for  the  main  force.  Mounted 


on  wiry  horses,  mostly  from  the  eastern  , 
provinces,  and  broken  into  small  detach-  I 
ments,  they  are  often  left  for  days  together  I 
to  their  own  resources.  The  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  acts  on  his  own  responsibility.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  is  employed  again,  and  may  | 
hope  for  speedy  promotion.  If  he  fails,  he  j 
is  at  once  recalled,  and  serves  for  the  rest  of 
the  campaign  with  the  main  body  of  the  i 
ar^-. 

iTie  tales  told  of  the  enterprise  and  dar-  i 
ing  develo^d  under  the  system  are  almost 
fabulous.  Five  hundred  of  these  Uhlans  | 


covered  the  whole  line  of  the  frontier  during 
the  anxious  fortnight  in  which  the  German 
forces  were  being  mobilized,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  French  marshals  that  they 
were  the  advanced  guard  of  a  large  force. 
A  party  of  five  took  tranquil  possession  of 
the  town  of  Chalons,  awing  the  inhabitants 
with  their  revolvers,  and  coollv  smoking 
their  pip)es  while  they  issued  orders  to  pre¬ 
pare  supplies  for  the  troops  which  were  on 
their  way.  At  Haguenau,  Nancy,  Bar- 
le-Duc,  resistance  was  in  like  manner 
crushed  by  sheer  audacity.  At  once  bold 
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and  wan*,  reckless  of  their  lives,  but  caretiil 
to  avoid  unneccssarj-  encounters,  they  are 
the  eyes  of  the  army ;  and  the  marvellous 
precision  with  which  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  have  been  conducted  is  due,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  active  intelligence  of 
the  Uhlans. 


MARLOWE. 

None  of  the  playwrights  have  either  de¬ 
served  or  received  more  posthumous 
celebrity  than  Marlowe.  He  is  justly  hon¬ 
ored  as  the  father  of  the  English  theatre. 
He  made  blank  verse  what  it  was  for  Shake¬ 
speare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  and  he  first 
taught  the  art  of  designing  tragedies  on  a 
grand  scale,  displaying  unity  of  action,  unity 
of  character,  and  unity  of  interest.  Belbre 
his  day  plays  had  been  pageants  and  shows. 
He  first  produced  dramas.  Before  Mar¬ 
lowe  it  seemed  seriously  doubtful  whether 
the  rules  and  precedents  of  classic  authors 
might  not  determine  the  style  of  dramatic 
composition  in  England  as  in  France:  after 
him  it  was  impossible  for  a  dramatist  to 
please  the  people  by  any  play  which  had 
not  in  it  some  portion  of  the  spirit  and  the 
pith  of  Fau^tus,  Edward  11^  or  Tamhur- 
Inine.  When  we  remember  that  Marlowe, 
born  in  the  same  year  as  Shakespeare,  died 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  while  Shake¬ 
speare’s  genius  was  still,  as  far  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  concerned,  almost  a  potentiality,  — 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  sort  of  life  which 
Marlowe  led  among  his  disreputable  friends 
in  London,  and  estimate  the  degradation  of 
the  dramatic  art  in  Finland  of  his  day,  —  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his.produc- 
tion,  imperfect,  unequal,  and  limited  as  it 
may  be,  still  contains  the  evidence  of  a  com¬ 
manding  and  creative  genius.  About  ilar- 
lowe  there  is  nothing  small  or  trivial ;  his 
verse  is  mighty;  his  passion  is  intense;  the 
outlines  of  nis  plots  are  large ;  his  characters 
are  Titanic;  his  fancy  is  extravagant  in 
richness,  insolence,  and  pomp.  Marlowe 
could  rough-hew  like  ^lichael  Angelo. 
Speaking  of  Doctor  Fauntus,  Gbthe  said, 
with  admiration,  “  How  greatly  it  is  all 
planned !  ”  It  is  this  vastness  of  design  and 
scale  which  strikes  us  most  in  Marlowe. 
His  characters  are  not  so  much  men  as  types 
of  humanity,  the  animated  moulds  of  human 
thought  and  passion  which  include,  each  one 
of  them,  a  thousand  individuals.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  dramatize  ideal  conceptions  is  very- 
strong  in  Marlowe.  Were  it  not  for  his  own 
deep  sympathy  with  the  passions  thus  ideal¬ 
ized  and  fo|f  the  force  of  his  conceptive  fac¬ 
ulty,  these  gigantic  personifications  might 
have  been  insipid  or  frigid.  As  it  is,  they 
are  very  far  from  deserving  such  epithets. 
The  lust  of  dominion  in  Tamburlaine,  the 
lust  of  forbidden  power  and  knowledge  in 
FauMaa,  the  lust  of  wealth  and  blow  in 
Baraha.*,  are  all  terrifically  reaKzed.  The 
poet  himself  svmpathizes  with  the  desires 
which  sustain  his  heroes  severally  in  their 
revolt  against  humanity,  God,  and  Society. 
Tamburlaine’s  confidence  in  his  mission  as 
“the  scourge  of  the  immortal  God,”  the 
intrepidity  with  which  Faustus,  ravished 
by  the  joys  of  his  imagination,  cries :  — 

Had  I  as  maa^  louls  as  there  be  starSf 
IM  give  them  all  for  Mephistophiles !  ” 

the  stubborn  and  deep^jentred  hatred  of  the 
Jew,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  darkest 
schemes,  can  pray :  — 

“  0  Thou,  that  with  a  fiery  pillar  ledd'st 
The  aona  of  lerael  throuith  the  diemal  shades, 

Light  .Vbrahato’s  offspriog ;  aod  direct  the  hand 
Of  Abigail  this  night  1  ” 

These  audacities  of  soul,  these  passionate 
impulses  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  poet’s 
self.  It  is  his  triumph  to  have  been  able 
thus  to  animate  the  creatures  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  with  the  reality  of  inspiring  and  in¬ 
flaming  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  lack  of  dramatic  propriety  in  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  these  three  characters.  Tam¬ 
burlaine  is  admirably  characterized  as  the 
barbarian  Tartar  chief,  in  whose  wild  nature 
the  brute  instincts  of  savage  nations,  yearn¬ 
ing  after  change,  and  following  conquest  as 
a  herd  of  bisons  seek  their  fields  of  salt,  at¬ 
tain  to  consciousness.  Faustus  represents 
the  mediaeval  love  of  magic,  and  that  deep¬ 
er  thirst  for  realizing  imagination’s  wildest 
dreams  which  possessed  the  souls  of  men  in 
the  Renaissance.  Barabas  remains  the  Jew, 
stanch  to  his  creed,  at  war  with  Christians, 
alternately  servile  and  insolent,  persecuted 
and  revengeful,  yet  dignified  by  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  beliefs,  and  justified  in  cruelty  by 
the  unnatural  pariah  life  to  which  he  is  con¬ 
demned.  Upon  these  three  characters,  and 
upon  the  no  less  powerful  representation  of 
the  history  of  Edward  II.,  the  pj-ramid  of 
Marlowe’s  fame  is  based.  Hazlitt  was 
not  wrong  in  his  assertion  that  the  last 


scene  of  Edward  II.  is  “  certainly  superior  ” 
to  the  similar  scene  in  Shakespeare’s  lUch- 
ard.  Nor  was  Lamb  perhaps  extravagant 
in  saying  that  “the  death  scene  of  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  king  moves  pity  and  terror  bevond 
any  scene,  ancient  or  modem,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.”  But  there  is  one  quality 
of  Marlowe’s  which  his  critics  have  been 
apt  hitherto  to  neglect,  —  the  overpower¬ 
ing  sense  of  beauty  which  appears  in  all 
his  finest  works.  It  is  by  right  of  -this 
quality  that  Marlowe  claims  to  be  the  hiero¬ 
phant  in  England  of  that  Pagan  cult  of  beau¬ 
ty  which  characterized  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance.  We  find  it  in  Tainburlaine’s  passion 
for  Xenocrate,  upon  whose  shining  face 

“ - Ueauty,  mother  to  the  Muaes,  sits 

And  comments  volumes  with  her  ivory  {len.” 

We  find  iUagain  in  the  visions  of  Faustus 
and  his  familiars :  — 

“  Like  women,  or  unwedded  maids. 

Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  love.” 

Or  in  his  Helen :  — 

“  O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars.” 

We  find  it  in  the  jewels  of  Barabas : 

“  Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethysts. 

Jacinths,  hard  topas,  grass-green  emeralds. 
Beauteous  rubies,  sparkling  diamonds.” 

We  find  it  in  the  sports  described  by  Gaves- 
ton  in  Edward  II.  But  it  is  in  Hero  and 
Leander  —  that  poem  of  exuberant  and  al¬ 
most  unique  loveliness,  left;  a  fragment  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Marlowe,  but  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  such  splendor  that  its  elastic 
rhythms  and  melodions  cadences  taught 
Keats  to  handle  the  long  rhyming  couplet 
—  that  the  Pagan  passion  for  beautv  in  and 
for  itself  is  chiefly  eminent.  We  liavc  no 
space  to  dwell  upon  the  qualities  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  them. 
In  the  first  and  second  tfestiads  (Marlowe’s 
jKirtion  of  this  wonderful  poem)  may  be 
seen  how  thoroughly  an  Englishman  of  the 
sixteenth  century-  could  divest  himself  of  all 
religious  and  social  prejudices  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  reproduce  the  Pagan 
spirit  in  a  new  and  wholly  modem  embodi¬ 
ment  of  fancy.  Thought,  passion,  language, 
and  rhythm  all  combine  to  give  a  Titian- 
esqiie  pomp  and  splendor  to  the  pictures 
of  Marlowe’s  poem. 


Speaking  of  Swinburne’s  new  poem, 
first  given  to  American  readers  in  our 
last  number,  the  Athenmum  says :  “  It  will 
remind  a  reader  of  the  ‘  Song  of  Italy,*  but, 
on  the  whole,  we  think  this  poem  deserves 
the  higher  rank  of  the  two.  It  is  more  of  a 
tme  lyric ;  it  has  greater  unity,  and  the 
thought  is,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  lyric,  one 
throughout.  There  is  an  absence,  too,  of 
that  attempt  to  be  forcible  at  all  hazards, 
which  struck  us  disagreeably  in  the  earlier 
work.  On  tlie  whole,  we  may  say  that  this 
poem  shows  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  more 
likely  than  he  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  to 
do  justice  to  his  great  natural  powers.  Ills 
conception  is  clearer,  the  expression  more 
matured,  and  his  feeling  more  regulated; 
in  a  word,  he  is  more  artistic. 

“  There  are  very  few  passages  in  the  ode 
that  we  should  like  to  omit,  and  in  many 
there  is  a  richness  of  imagery,  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  a  lyric  fervor,  that  places  Mr. 
Swinburne  veiy-  high  among  modem  poets. 
The  chief  defect  is  an  occasional  obscurity-, 
not  in  the  main  idea  of  the  poem,  but  in 
individual  passages:  this  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  author’s  fondness  for  personifi¬ 
cation.” 


Strange  stories  come  to  us  through  the 
German  papers  of  the  extravagances  de¬ 
tected  by  the  conquerors  in  the  military 
system  of  the  late  empire  overran  by  their 
armies.  Chief  among  these  are  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  stvle  in  which  the  General  of 
tlie  Nancy  Military  Division  formerly  held 
court,  in  a  palatial  building  now  tenanted 
bv  General  Bonin,  Governor  of  Lorraine. 
The  German  governor  keeps  a  plain  table 
and  a  small  staff,  and  drinks  ordinaire ;  but 
the  last  French  tenant  of  the  building  sat 
down  eveiy-  day  to  a  dinner  of  eight  courses, 
washed  down  with  the  most  costly  wines. 
The  office  papers  of  this  latter  functionary 
show  that  on  his  last  inspection  of  the  troops 
at  Lundville,  he  charged  the  imperial  ex¬ 
chequer  800f.  for  his  entertainment  of  the 
staff  at  that  fortress  I  And  this  general  was 
no  other  than  De  Failly,  the  hero  of  Mon¬ 
tana’s  easy  victory,  the  same  who  shared 
neither  the  defeat  of  Forbach  on  his  left;, 
nor  that  of  Worth  on  his  right,  but  escaped 
with  his  corps  direct  from  the  frontier  he 
was  guarding  to  Chalons,  and  never  saw 
the  enemy  at  all  until  Der  Tann’s  Bavarians 
walked  unopposed  into  his  camp  near  Beau¬ 
mont. 


Professor  Halford  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  in  ammonia  injection  a  tolerably 
certain  cure  for  the  poison  of  snake  bites. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half  twenty  cases 
have  TCcn  treated  in  Australia  by  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ford  or  other  practitioners.  Recovery  fol¬ 
lowed  in  seventeen,  and  in  thirteen  of  these 
the  medical  attendants  declare  that  tlieir 
patients  were  in  a  dying  condition,  and  to 
the  best  of  their  belief  would  soon  have 
succumbed  but  for  the  employment  of  Dr. 
Halford’s  remedial  system.  Tlie  method 
adopted  is  to  inject  into  a  superficial  vein 
about  thirly  minims  of  the  liquor  ammonia; 
B.  P.,  specific  gravity  959.  Several  phy¬ 
sicians  who  have  had  opportunities  ot  ob¬ 
servation  assert  that  the  rccoverj-  from 
collapse  is  so  rapid  as  to  seem  almost 
magical. 


German  scholars  have  been  sent  to 
France  to  search  the  archives  of  occupied 
towns  for  documents  bearing  on  German 
medissval  history.  The  transfer  of-  these 
papers  to  Germany  will  (according  to  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times)  be 
among  the  conditions  of  peace. 


FOREIGN  FUN;  ^ 


MARS  AGAINST  BACCHUS. 

Rival  hosts,  avoid  the  Rhino; 

Shun  the  region  of  the  vine. 

Do  not  let  your  battle-plain 
Be  the  district  of  champagne. 

Ruin  not,  with  shot  ana  shell. 

All  our  prosnect  ot  Moselle. 

True,  e’en  though,  in  human  shapes 
Fiends  should  devastate  the  grapes. 
Something,  yet,  from  vintner’s  shop. 
Will,  at  mew,  fizz  and  pop. 

That  shall  ne’er  be  drink  of  mine. 
Far  be  warfare  from  the  Rhine. 


Sportixo  Jewelry.  —  A  hunting  watch,  and  a 
racing  stud. 

Wk  speak  of  the  “  water  ”  of  the  diamond;  but 
of  the  emerald  “  He." 


“  No  honeymoon  ”  is  the  last  marriage  announce¬ 
ment  following  “  no  cards  ”  of  the  nobodies. 


The  class  of  people  that  squint  most.  —  Stage- 
managers;  for  have  n’t  they  usually  a  cast  in  their 
eye?  _ 

■Woolwork.  —  A  rantleman  in  the  constant 
habit  of  knitting  his  brows  wishes  for  some  re¬ 
munerative  employment  in  that  line. 


Moke  Concise.  —  The  English  proverb  is,  “  It ’s 
a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father.”  The 
French  are  more  concise.  A  common  expression 
with  them  Is  “  Je  ne  sais  pa  !  ” 


The  Force  of  Habit. —  We  know  a  city 
gentleman  who  is  so  extremely  methodical  in  busi¬ 
ness,  that  when  he  pays  a  compliment  even  to  his 
wife,  he  always  will  insist  on  taking  a  receipt. 


Not  vert  far  Wrong.  —  Mr«.  Malaprop  save 
that  every  one  ought  to  contribute  ns  handsomely 
as  possible  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  because  that  will  be  acting  like  a  good  sanitari¬ 
an.  , 

One  of  the  French  prisoners  in -Berlin,  who  is 
now  earning  some  money  by  making  shoes,  is  a 
very  good-natured  fellow,  who,  like  Mark  Tapley, 
seems  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  When  taunted  by  a  Prussian  of  being  a 
captive,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  French 
boasting  now,  he  undauntedly  replied,  “  French 
boasting,  indeed!  We  said  we  should  be  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  three  weeks,  and  here  ree  are."  ' 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
Hair-Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the 
groiceh  of  thenair,  and  is  entirely  free  from  ail  ir¬ 
ritating  matter.  The  name  and  title  thereof  is 
adopted  as  a  Trade-Mark,  to  secure  tlie  public  and 
proprietors  against  imposition,  by  the  introduction 
of  spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized  use  of  this 
Trade-Mark  will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

Families  visiting  Boston  can  find  no  better 
accommodations  than  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the 
American  House,  with  bath-rooms,  closets, etc. 
Close  to  principal  places  of  business  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  _ 

The  BF.8T,  cheapest,  and  shortest  course  of  study 
for  lioys,  'k'oung  and  Middle-aged  Men  starting  in 
life,  or  wanting  situations,  is  at  Eastman  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  oldest,  and  only  Practical 
Business  Institution.  The  only  one  providing  sit¬ 
uations  for  graduates.  Address  fur  Catalogue  of 
3,000  in  business.  Board  and  Tuition  $  110.  H. 
G.  Eastman,  LL.  D.,  Pres.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  “  We  have  used  the 
Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  in  the  Home  of 
the  Friendless  for  many  years.  It  has  done  excel¬ 
lent  service,  and  has  been  an  invaluable  assistant 
in  the  making  and  repairing  of  the  hundreds  of 
garments  here,  and  remains  a  monument  of  excel¬ 
lent  work  done.  Mrs.  I.  Grant, 

Matron  of  the  Home  of  the'  Friendless,  Chicago.” 


Dr.  Geo.  W.  Swett,  proprietor  of  those 
valuable  and  well  -  known  preparations,  “  White 
Pine  Omjxmnil"  and  “  Ifumor  Doctor"  has  re¬ 
moved  his  New  England  Botanic  Depot  to  the  new 
and  spacious  building,  37  Court  Street,  opposite 
the  Court  House,  Boston. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S 

October  Publications. 

WHY  AND  HOW  f  Why  the  Chinese  EmigTste, 
and  the  means  they  adopt  for  the  purimse  ot  getting  to 
America.  With  sketches  of  Travel,  Social  Customs, 
Amusing  Incidents,  etc.  By  Col.  Rcssiu.  II.  Con- 
well  (“  Russell  ”  of  the  Bottvn  TrasMer).  16mo. 
Illustrated  from  original  designs.  .¥1.60. 

THK  .SOCIAL  STACK.  Dramas,  Comedies, 
Farces,  Dialogues,  etc.,  for  Home  and  School.  By  Osn. 
M.  Baxer,  author  of  “Amateur  Dramas,”  “Mimic 
Stage,”  etc.  lOmo.  Illustrated.  91.60. 

THK  TONS  MASTKUS.  By  C.  J.  BaaNARn,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  .Mozart  and  Mendelssohn.”  Two  new  vol¬ 
umes.  16mo.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  9 1.25.  “  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn.”  “  Beethoven  and  Bach.”  (/a  JVoe.) 
LIGHT  AT  KVKNTIDK.  A  compilation  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Poems,  by  the  editor  of  “  Chimes  for  Childhood,” 
etc.  16mo.  Cloth.  91.60. 

LOST  IN  THK  FOG.  By  Paor.  Jamcs  DsMille. 
Being  the  third  volume  of  The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Stories. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  91.60. 

LKTTEKS  EVEBYWHKREt  Or,  Kliymes 
and  Stories  for  Children.  48  lull-page  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Schuyler.  12mo.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth, 
91.26.  Full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  91.60.  Reprinted 
from  the  English  edition. 

LITTLK  FOLKS  ASTRAY.  By  Snpaia  Mat. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  76  cents.  The  first  of  Prudy’s 
Flyaway  Stories.  Uniform  with  “  Little  Prudy,” 
and”  Dotty  Dimple  Stories.” 

THK  HOUSE  ON  WHEELS^  Or,  The  Stolon 
Cllilil.  TranilaUKl  from  the  French  of  Mad.  de  Stolz. 
By  Miss  E.  F.  Adams.  With  20  Illustrations  from  de¬ 
signs  by  Emile  Bayard.  12mo.  Tinted  paper.  Uni¬ 
form  with  “  Alice’s  Adventures.”  9 1.26.  Full  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  9 160. 

Bt  Paix  Cobdin. 

W’HO  will  win  I  16mo.  Illustrated.  9 1.25. 
GOING  ON  A  MISSION.  16mo.  111.  91.25. 

Being  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  a  New  Series. 
FIELD  AND  FOREST ;  Or,  The  Fortunoa 
of  a  Farmer.  I6mo.  lU.  9  1-25.  Being  the  first 
volume  of  The  Upward  and  Onward  Series. 

LEE  A  SHEPARD,  Puhllshers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPARD, j^U.UN(^lAM,  New  York. 

MANTEL  CLOCKS, 

■V  J^SES, 

'  *  AND  '1. 

Bronze  Figures, 

•  k--  lately  recbiyed  by 

PALMER,  BACHELDERS,&CO., 

1G2  WAsAfiilET^’STilEET, 

BOSTON _ 

CHARLESJICKENS. 

The' attention  of  the  public  Is  Invited  to  the 

Life-Size  Busts  of  Charles  Dickens, 

IN  FINE  PARIAN  WARE, 

I  1 

which  have  been  made  by  order  »f  the  suhscriber,  and  arc 
now  OD  exhibition  at  big  store. 

Cor.  School  and  Washington  Streets,  Boston. 

Richard'  rrioos. 


DECORATIONS  ON  CHINA. 


The  subscriber  has  INCREASED  1113  FACILITIES  for 

Decorating  China, 

by  enlarging  his  Kilns  and  securing  the  most  approved 
colprs  in  Frauca  and  Englaml.  He  is  therefore  prepared 
to  fiU  orders  with  ttie  utmost  despbteh,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  customers. 

Initials,  Crests,  Monograms,  &c. 

PAINTED  OR  GILDED 

IN  THE  MOST  ELEGANT  MANNER. 

The  work  which  he  now  offers  is  fully  equal  to  that  done 
in  Europe,  with  few  exceptions. 

He  trusts  the  public  will  appreciate  bis  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  this  branch  of  home  industry. 

RICHARD  BRIGGS, 

137  Washington  Street,  cor.  School  St., 

^  BOSTON. 

CUT  PAPER  PATTERNS. 

'■  ■'  'i\  CENTS. 

On  Receipt  ot  price  will  Ibrward,  by  return  mall,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  a  complete  pa|Kr 
pattern  of  any  article  in  a  Lady’s  Wardrobe,  including 
Night-Dresses,  Drawers,  Chemise,  Cloaks,  Suits,  Over- 
Divsses,  Ac.  By  sending  bust  measure  each  of  the  above 
articles  are  warranted  to  fit  (lerfectly,  ami  are  of  the  latest 
styles.  Address  Mas.  L.  T.  PATTiasoa,  Box  2106,  Boston. 

O  N b  O  N  L  Y  R I C 

Bt  FREDERICK  LOCKER.  1  vol.  16mo.  9 1.60. 

“  Mr.  Locker  has  put  ail  those  who  enjoy  his  light  and 
sparkling  verses  under  an  obligation  by  collecting  them 
luto  a  single  volume.  We  have  on  a  formvr  occasion 
spoken  of  their  great  merits.  We  can  only  repeat  our 
former  praise.  His  muse  satlrlies,  without  being  offensive. 
His  verses  sparkle,  without  any  false  glare.  There  is  an 
absence  of  that  vulgarity  which  occasionally  Jars  upon  us 
in  the  '  Bon  Gaultier  ’  ballads.  There  is,  too,  less  of  repe¬ 
tition  and  less  of  mere  artifice  than  in  that  well-known 
collection.  The  present  volume  deserves  a  place  some¬ 
where  between  Thackeray  and  Praed.” —  IVestminster 
Reviets. 

»,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

F1ELDN,  ONGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boaton. 

B.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  718  Broadway,  New  York, 
Bpeoial  AgenU  for  F.,  0.,  A  Oo.’i  PubUcations. 


October  15,  IStO.] 


EVERY  SAT'URDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE .  READING, 
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Brown  &<Bogers, 


FRENCH  CHINA 

DINING  SETS 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


Read  what  the 

COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN 

SAYS  ABOUT 

SOUTHM  AYD’S 
CONFECTIONERY. 

The  well-known  establidunent  of  Socthmati)  A  Co., 
corner  Tremont  and  Brom  field  Street*,  ha*  recently  been 
improved  and  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
retail  store  on  Tremont  Street  presents  a  most  tempting 
display.  A  countless  variety  of  bonbons,  candies,  and 
confectionery  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  colors,  are  luz- 
nriantly  coached  In  plate-glass  cases ;  great  flakes  of 
vanilla  and  cream  candy  lie  ready  to  melt  in  a  freshet  of 
sweetness  in  yoar  mouth.  Sober-looking  chocolate-drops 
are  drawn  up  In  platoons,  cnnningly  hiding  beneath  their 
brown  coats  delicate  creams  and  jellies  ;  crystaliized  con¬ 
fections  twinkle  and  wink  with  amorous  sweetness  at 
jaunty  bonbons  and  sugary  swells  in  elaborate  makeups- 
The  aristocratic  almond  is  here  encased  in  sugary  armor 
of  alt  colors  and  flavors,  closely  jostled  by  the  democratic 
lozenge  in  countless  forms :  while  even  the  humble  mo¬ 
lasses  candy  takes  attractive  form,  and  appeals  to  popular 
taste  In  placid  blonde  beauty ;  and  we.  can  call  all  these 
sweet  creatures  ours,  without  a  doabt  of  their  parity,  for 
flouthmayd  indorses  them. 

In  the  rear  of  the  retail  establishment  is  the  wholesale 
store,  running  from  Bromficid  Street  to  Montgomery 
Place.  Here  is  candy  in  quantity,  ready  for  orders j  the 
broken  candy  in  great  clean  tin  barrels,  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  fire  hundred  pounds  each.  In  the  basement  is 
the  manufactory,  —  three  spacious  rooms,  covering  nearly 
five  thousand  feet,  two  of  them  fitted  with  every  requi¬ 
site  for  manufactuiing  candy,  including  fourteen  large 
marble  tables  on  which  it  is  cooled,  rolled,  and  cu  • 
Twenty  men  are  employed  in  the  establishment ;  the  ex¬ 
act  number  of  tons  of  candy  they  make  in  a  day  we  hare 
forgotten.  The  third  room  is  devoted  to  the  brewing  of 
Ottawa  Beer,  of  which  ten  thousand  galions  per  week  can 
be  produced.  The  retail  sales  of  this  article  often  aver¬ 
aged  6,000  glasses  per  day  daring  the  summer.  Including 
the  productions  of  Maiiiard,  of  New  Y’ork,  and  lYhitman 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Southmayd's  list  now  embraces  over 
500  varieUes  of  bonbons  and  candies.  His  manufactory 
is  a  model  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  every  detail, 
while  every  ingredient  used  in  the  composition  of  his 
many  confections  is  always  of  the  purest  and  best.  This 
high  standard  has  never  been  departed  from,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  very  large  and  prosperous  business. 


HATS  MADB  LAROK  ADDITIONS  TO 
THEIR  STOCK  OF 

Best  Quality  English  Body  Brus¬ 
sels, 

S1.75  PER  YARD. 

Best  Quality  Confined  Styles, 

$2  PER  YARD. 

Very  Best  Quality  English  Tapes¬ 
try  Brussels, 

SI.2S  PER  YARD. 

French  Moqnettes  and  Axmin- 
sters, 

83.60  AND  84  PER  YARD. 

Royal  Wiltons, 

82.60  AND  83  PER  YARD. 

Crossley’s  Velvets,  Best  Quality, 

8  2.25  AND  82.60  PER  YARD.. 

AXD 

THEY  WILL  OPEN  SEVERAL  BALES 

American  IVIoqnette  Carpets 

IN  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  WARRANTED 
EQUAL  IN  QUALfTY  TO  THE  VERY  BEST 
FRENCH,  83.60  PER  YARD. 

ALSO, 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Rugs,  ITIats,  mattings,  English 
and  Domestic  Oil-Cloths,  &c. 

AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 


FROVIBENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


WITH  NEAT  DECORATIONS. 


ENGLISH  ENAMELLED 

SSTS 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents 


NEW  STYLES,  DURABLE  AND  CHEAP. 

Jasper  and  Majolica  Ware. 

Just  received  per  steamer  “  PalmyrA” 


Having  access  to  the 


D.  B.  STED]IIA]¥  Sc  CO. 

124,  126,  &  128  Summer  St., 

BOSTON. 


daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


COTTAGE  HIUI.  SEMINARY  for  YOUNG 
UAUIES,  PouKhkeepsle,  N.  Y.  —  Reopens 
September  I4th.  The  beat  features  of  European  and  Home 
schools.  Especial  attention  to  Modern  Languages,  61uaic, 
and  Art.  For  the  Studio,  Mr.  Fred.  Rondel.  Lewis's 
Gymnastics.  Prospectus  at  DUTTON 'S,  Broadway,  or  by 
p(»t  of  the  Rector,  REV.  GEO.  T.  RIDER. 


NEW  AND  ELEGANT  STYLES 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON, 

A  Group  of  Statuary 

ROGERS, 


AUU  QUALITIES, 


OPENING  DAILY  THROUGH  THE  SEASON, 


now  ready  for  delivery. 

Price,  813. 
This  and  other  groups, 
suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament, 
will  be  delivered  with 
ail  express  charges  pre* 
paid,  at  any  point  east 
of  the  Mississippi  on  re- 
ceiptof  the  price,  or  will 
be  sent  west  of  there  by 
freight  and  a  discount 
allowed  in  compensa¬ 
tion.  Send  for  illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  and  price 
list  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Are.,  N.  Y. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

'NEW  YORK. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW,  &  KNIGHT, 

33  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON.  _ 
ELEGANT 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

BRAMAN,  SHAW,  &  CO. 

SUDBURY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


COMINQ  TO  TMI  FM«On' 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8300,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  IT  Days. 

Prises  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons  AU  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


W.  L.  HAYDEN, 

TSaCHZR  OP 

IGUIT  AR, 

'l20  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Send  for  circular. 


The  ARLINGTON  COOKING- 

STOVE,  Chllson’s  New  Stove  for  1S70, 
This  new  Stove  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  life¬ 
time  in  Stove-making,  the  subscriber  having  determined 
that  it  should  be  in  all  respects  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  stove  ever  made.  Consequently  neither  pains  nor 
expense  have  been  spared  in  securing  the  most  valuable 
improvements,  and  allowing  nothing  but  the  best  stock 
and  the  most  thorough  workmanship  to  enter  into  its 
manufacture,  so  that  I  can  now  say  and  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  stove  in  the  WORLD. 
And  now.  Mends,  examine  the  stove  and  see  if  this  state¬ 
ment  has  been  exaggerated. 

All  sixes,  square  and  extension  tops,  with  or  without 
water  fronts.  Also,  Fcattxczs,  Rixoi^  Okats,  Rb..is- 
TKas,  VztmLATORS,  Ac.,  at  Wkolaalt  mul  Retail,  at  my 
warerooms.  Nos.  99  and  101  Blackstone  Street,  Boston, 
and  at  my  Foundry  at  Manifield,  Mass. 

GARDNER  CHILSON. 


f  The  great  collection  of  1,000  admired  Hymn  Tunes  and 
Anthems  which  have  been  the  moat  popular,  and  the 
basis  of  American  Church  Music,  daring  the  last  fifty 
years.  Compiled  by  600  editors. 

EVERY  CHOIR  SHOULD  BE  SUPPLIED 
AVITH  IT. 

Price,  8 1.60.  8 13.50  per  dozei^  Specimen  copies  sect 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 


DO  YOU  WISH  TO  REDUCE  TOUR 
RENT  f  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  any  room  in  your  bouse  t  Do  you  want  the  most 
easy  and  luxurious  bed  attainable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances?  Do  you  wish  to  save  room?  Then  purehase 
Crosby’s  Cabinet  Bed.  This  beautiful  combination  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  splendidly  furnished  parlor, 
office,  or  dining-room.  For  further  information,  address 
f^with  stamp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
171  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


CHILSON’S  FURNACES  AND 

RANOES. 

As  the  mannfikcture  of  these  celebrated  Furnaces  and 
Ranges  is  ever  a  specialty  with  me,  no  pains  nor  expense 
is  spared  in  annixo  to  the  hioh  BZFrrATio!i  these  goods 
tiave  ALRIADT  attained,  —  by  securing  the  larst  ix- 
PBOvuisgTS,  using  tl»e  very  bkst  stock,  and  employing 
none  but  the  xost  skillxc  wurkxs!).  Having  a  largs 
STOCK  of  these  favorite  goods  at  low  pricei,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  will  endeavor  to  give  perfect  eatiefaebon  to  all  his 
customers. 

Special  attention  /piven  to  the  erection  of  Fnmaeee  and 
Rangeo,  and  to  tho  Ventilation  if  all  elaoteo  of  baildtngt 
ia  anp  part  of  the  eountrp. 

CooKiXQ,  Parlor,  and  Orncs  Stoves,  Reoistkks,  Tm- 
TlLATOR.<<,  FARXeiis’  BotLKSS,  etc.,  for  sale  as  usual  at 
Warerooms,  99  4k  101  Blackstone  Street, 
Boston. 

fSARDNEK  CHILlilON. 

Ob  AT  Foobdri  at  Masspielu,  Mass.  _ 


OLIVER  DITSON  4k  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON,  4k  CO.,  New  York. 


Celebrated 


STEEL  PENS 


Bold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  worUL 


■very  Packet  bears  the  Fao-Blmlle  of  hie  Blgnatnie. 


Bdo  tour  own 

PRINTING  with  a  NOV- 
ELTY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRESS,  the  belt  press  ever 
I*  made  for  the  purpcae,  and  sec- 
^  ond  to  none  for  the  use  of 
e  General  Job  Printers. 

They  are  most  admirably 
'^adapted  tor  BUSINESS  Print¬ 
ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath 
School,  and  Society  work,  and  also  fur  Missionary 
and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 

YUlaKe  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 

Prices  o*  Presses,  815,  830,  832,  850, 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ. 
O.  WOODS,  Man  ufacturer,  361  Fkdkkal  St.,  Bostox, 
Mass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  THURSTON,  16  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  A  LUDWIG,  917  Market 
SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa-i  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  86  West  Van 
Bnren  St,  Chicago,  HI. 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World  I 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 


MAimrAOTUUB’s  WiuBouaa, 


Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COR.  FOURTH  4k  VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


HATE  RECEIVID 


01  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT  *  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Afcent. 


IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 


MONEY 


aTflE  IMPROVED 

WIl^ON 

SEWING  HACHIHE 

for  ftimpllcity,  dn> 
rabllliy  4fc  beauty 

tlando  unrivaled  I,,  far 
sUltmng;  ‘  DerntgUna, 
fucking,  ffillifig,  quilr- 
ing,  coraing,  Dinaing, 
braiding, gafherlBjg,  ga¬ 
thering  and  sewing  on 
gathers,  it  lo  unexcelled  I 
'’.^agents  wanted  lu  every  County  In  the 
t  ailed  stati-B  where  we  have  not  ono  a'ready  employed. 
For  particu'are  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  It.  Louis,  Mo.  *i 


MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Outfit, 
_ ty  CIRCULARS  FREE _ 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPBTITOBB, 


The  United  Statei,  London,  and  Park 


co.yibination 

STENCIL  ALPHABET  AND  FIGURES. 


r ANTED  — AGENTS.  (80  per  day)  to 
sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SIIUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
*'  loek-itUek  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fnllp 
lieerued.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Chicago,  III.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  is  one  of  the  H  i»  »"  exceed- 

most  useful  inven-  ingiy  rapid  metliod 

tions  of  the  age  for  t~OI  .an  TjWP}  of  marking  boxes 
MerclisntaandBasi-  vgESEQHr  for  shipment,  show 
ness  men.  cards,  price  Usts, 

Pat'd  Aug.  11,  ’68.  Ac.  Send  for  a  Circular. 

E.  L.  TABBOX,  N7  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
a*,  XT A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business, 
mww  Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO..  9«eo.  Me. 

T'iiE  JAPANEMK  CORN  fr'ILK  removes 
Corns  without  pain  ;  price,  26c.  Sold  at  drug,  shoe, 
and  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 
an<l  trade  supplied  by  t?ie  JAPANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  Street,  New  Vork^  _ 


M  Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
ami  general  nut-door  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  'per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spertarles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  jiower,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Occ- 
usTs’  Opneug,  ^7  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED. 

5  000  I-ADIES  and  gentlemen 

9  ”  ” to  sell  the  New  Edition  of  Captaiii 
OLAzisa’s  Book,  “  The  Cisptare,  Prison  Pen, 
nnd  Escape.”  Sold  by  Agents  only.  Most  libenU 
terms  offered.  Address  R.  II.  FERGUSON  A  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


GENTS  WANTED  — 8885  a  Month  by 
,  the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE 
.,  BO0TON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


END  Stamp  for  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 
I  Engravings  to  L.  A.  ELLIOT,  Boston. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


[October  16, 1870. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND 
DEALERS  IN 


Gas  and  Kerosene 
Fixtures, 


TRADE  MARK  r^AT  D .  - "  'i 

Diamond  Ijnstre  Turkish 
Brilliantines. 

We  hare  had  these  gmxls  maik-  in  Kurope  for  the 
Americao  market,  to  supply  a  want  hitherto  uiiniled. 

They  are  composed  of  the  finest  hair  of  the  Turkey 
Goat,  and  oombininK  (treat  weight  and  the  highest  degree 
of  brilliancy,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  and  durable 
black  lustr^  goods  ever  shown  to  the  ladies  of  America. 

1^"  Purchasers  will  know  these  goods,  as  a  ticket  is 
attached  to  each  piece  bearing  a  likeness  of  the  Sable 
precisely  like  the  abore. 

W!Vf.  I.  PEAKE  A  CO., 

46,  4S,  A  no  White  »t.,  New  York, 
Sole  /mportere  of  this  Brand  for  the  United  States. 


Folding  W ood  Cots, 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


117  &  119  Court  Street, 

KOSTON. 

39  &  41  Park  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 


COR.  COURT  &  WASHINGTON  STS. 


HAVE  JUST  IMPORTED 


The  Largest  and  Best  Assortment  of 


TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE 


PRANG'.S  Celebrated  ChromoH  are  tor  sale  in  all  art-sbires  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG'S  Latest  PubUcatlona  t  Portbait  or  BEgraursN,  —  two  sises. 

PRANG’.S  Illustrated  Cataloitne  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L..  I’RANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cash  Assets  over  91, <130,000,  is 
a  General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  granting  policies 
of  insurance  against  Death  or  Wholly  Disabling  Injury  by 
ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  occu¬ 
pations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  insures 
against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidenta  from  the  use 
of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all  descriptions  that 
occur  in  the  usual  and  lawful  avocations  of  life,  as  well  as 
accidents  by  railway,  steamboat,  and  travel  generallj. 
Accident  policies  written  by  Agents. 


are  constantly  receiving  Pure  Teas  by  the  latest  arrivals 
(Tom  China  and  Japan,  and  Coffee  from  Arabia,  Java,  and 
Brasil,  and  furnish  them 

TO  THE  PEOPLE 

at  wholesale  prices,  or  as  low  as  the  closest  retail  bajers 
purchase  by  the  chest,  and  supply 

RETAIL  DEALERS 

as  tow  as  wholesale  Grocers  or  Tea  Dealers  purchase  by 
the  invoice,  which  makes  a  saving  to  consumers  of  about 
one  third  the  usual  cost. 

Our  design  from  the  first  has  been,  not  to  see  at  bow 
low  a  price  we  can  offer  poor  or  adulterated  goods,  but  to 
select  at  all  times  only  pure,  strong,  fragrant,  and  deli¬ 
cious  teas,  and  full,  well-ripenM  coffees,  and  sell  them  at 
a  small  advance  on  the  actual  cost  of  importation,  which 
a  large  capital,  a  strictly  cash  system,  both  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  a  constantly  increasing  business  enables  os 
tofdo. 

Every  pound  of  coffee  we  sell  or  ever  sold  is  roasted  by 
ns  in  oar  own  establishment  by  the  most  approved  ma¬ 
chinery,  which,  being  run  constantly  every  day,  insures 
the  abralute  fr^hoess  of  all  we  sell. 

If  you  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  good  tea  and  coflbe, 
or  found  the  price  unreasonable,  and  are  disposed  to  have 
the  best  in  the  market  at  a  moderate  cost,  call  or  send  to 
us  or  any  of  our  Agents,  and  try  a  package. 

Every  pound  of  tea  and  coffee  we  sell  is  fnlly  warranted 
to  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  may  be  returned 
at  oar  expense  if  not  found  so,  and  the  money  will  be 
refund  sd. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  want  a  Druggist,  Grocer,  Country  Store,  or  some 
other  trader  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  United 
States,  to  act  as  our  special  agent  and  sell  our  standard 
goods  to  customers  in  their  Ideality,  at  our  popular  prices 
— to  whom  we  oflisr  liberal  terms. 

For  full  particulars,  terms,  and  price-list  address 

ORIENTAL|TEA  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Fair  at  Pittsburg  awarded  the 
For  their  Goods  of  extraordinary  merit  to  the 

HALFORD  SAUCE  COMPANY 


LORD  It  TAYLOR 


The  Trawelers  haa  paid  over  i  1,000,000 
In  Beneflta  to  Policy  Holder  a. 


The  TaaviLias  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 
MENT  Insurance,  in  all  its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Jlmple  Security  and  Cheapness  cf  Cost  under  a  Definite 
Oontraet.  All  policiea  non-forfeitable.  Premium  system 
the  favorite  Low-Rate9!asb  Plan. 


Selling  Off  their  Entire  Stock 


REGARDLESS  OF  COST 


Boaton  Office,  89  Waahlnftton  Street, 

New  York  Office,  407  Broadway. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


PREVIOUS  TO  REMOVAL  TO  THEIR  NEW  STORE 


Broadway,  corner  of  Twentieth  St, 


I.adlea  of  thla  and  neighboring  cltlea  are  Invited  to  cnil,  an 


iLUNOis  Statu  Natitul  Histobt  Sociitt, 
Bloomirqtoh,  III.,  June  20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Avert,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Cem- 
pany : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Last  year,  in'  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  I  had  unnsual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  fur  use  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
whicli  I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five 
instruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best.  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  disturbance  due  to  transportation,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  disturbance 
incident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  beccaing 
useless. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 


*10  Per  Dozer. 

Fit  for  a  (•eiitfeman's  Table. 
Packed  for  Transportation.  0.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Extraordinary  Bargains  will  be  offered. 


FOB  THE  CUBE  OF 
Cold  Feet,  Bheumstism, 

C  Neuralgia,  Headache,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Loss  of  Vital  Power, 
Nervoua  Prostration  or  De¬ 
bility  ,and  all  other  Nervous 
Diseases.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Address 
VOLTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
149  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


LORD  &  TAYLOR 


The  Oldest,  lArgest,  and  IVIost 
Perfect  ITIaniifactory  in  the 
United  States. 

^  _  jannnn  Now  in  Use  !  Oeo.  A.  Prince  k  Co.’s 

DDD  MELODEONS 

JwM  WWW  |,g  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  resebed  by  Express  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  fbr  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  OEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Bnlklo,  N.  T., 
_ or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicago,  lU. 


For  ten  years  past  we  have  been  using  in  our  establish¬ 
ment  IVheeler  k  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines,  and  also 
Sewing  Machines  of  other  manafacturers  -,  and  after  so 
many  years  we  have  arrived  at  the  oonclosion  that 
Wheeler  k  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines  are  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  others. 

All  the  parts  of  their  mechanism  arc  so  strong  that 
the  expense  for  repairs  is  merely  a  triSe.  Besides,  they 
can  execute  a  larger  variety  of  sewing  than  all  other 
machines.  The  simplicity  of  their  mechanism  makes 
the  repairs  easy ;  they  do  not  tire  the  operator,  and  make 
very  little  noise  in  running.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in  want  of  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines. 

SISTER  DOROTHEE, 


An  illustrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watebes  by 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  ba 
forwarded,  (Tee  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  OONFANT, 

139  4t  161  lAke  St.,  Cblcftgoi 

Mo.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  Tork. 


EUREKA 

PEIVCIL 

Sharpener, 

opknb  and  shuts. 

fjf  Pencil  Sharpener, 
^  Knife  Blade,  and  Nail 
FULL  siXB,  sarr.  Gleaner  combined. 

Samples  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Address 

W.  E.  WEEDEN,  Box  3881,  New  York. 
Agents  Wanted. 

PETEDDU  Offensive  Breath,  Polypus,  Throsit 
UH  I  Hnnns  ah,  constant  Hawking,  Droppings  of 
.Mucus  in  Throat,  Enlarged  Tonsils,  Obstructed  Breath¬ 
ing,  and  all  chronic  diseases  connected  with  them,  speedily 
removed  by  DR.  SMITH,  72  Greene  Ave.,  cor.  Clermont 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Consnltation  (Tee,  personally  or  by  letter. 

DIIDIICTT’C  flavoring 

DUnRC  110  E-\TRACTS 

are  use<l  at  the  Principal  Hotels  and  by  the  liest  Families. 


ROPER’S  NEW 
»RIC  EIVGIIVES. 

.y'  No  Water  Uaedl 

Cannot  Explode  t 
H  AmL  I  No  Inaorance  do- 

!  Not  Liable  to  get 
T  *****  ***  Order  t 

II  If  Bequirea  no  Skilled 
Bngioeer,  and  easts  to 
.  run  45e.  per  day 

roper  CALORIC 
ENGINE  CO.,  49  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 
ty“  Send  for  circular. 


Congregation  of  fiTotre  Dame,  Montreal. 


Rerommended  by  PhyalclRna.  —  Beat  Halve 
in  use.  Sold  by  Druggists  at  25  cents.  JOHN  F. 
HENRY,  Qole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  Tork. 


CURED 


svAXjixvw,  orsi  isroaawi^.  o. 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNOKED  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-cisss 
makers,  inclnding  Chickering  A  Sons,  at  Eztremely  Lov 
Prices,  for  Cash,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  firosn  95' 
to  925  monthly  until  paid.  IxsTiirMaars  to  max. 


8end  M  cents  tor  niustrsted  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
rapbic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  ami  after  cure. 

R.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 
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